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““A home without a cat, and a well-fed, well-petted, and properly revered cat, 


may be a perfect home, perhaps ; but how can it prove its title?”—Marx Twain in 


“* Pudden’-headed Wiison.” 


HE domestic cat, with a history 
z dating many centuries back, 
(according to Dr. Birch, the 
earliest mention being about 2,400 B.c.), 
has only of late years being seriously 
studied, and the various breeds and 
types fostered and preserved. Though 
in the early times of British history 
cats were extremely rare and highly 
valued, they have now become so 
numerous that almost every household 
in the Kingdom possesses one, but owing 
to the natural habits of the cat, its night- 
prowling proclivities, and its instincts as 
a beast of prey, it was fast becoming, and 
would probably have completely degene- 
rated into, a mixed species of the mongrel 
type, instead of preserving its various 
distinctive breeds and features. That 
danger is now passed, thanks to the care 
of the National Cat Club and other 
specialised clubs. Should the culture 
of the cat be carried out to the same 
extent as has been done with regardilto 
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the dog, -a certain pride in the posses- 
sion of a gaod and true specimen of any 
recognised variety will be engendered to 
the’greatest advantage of the cat generally 
and, incidentally, to the owner thereof. 

The writer does not know who was 
the pioneer of the cat show, but the first 
was held some forty years ago. Since that 
time the increase in the number of shows 
has been marked, and now every year a 
large number are held in various parts of 
the kingdom, the premier show being 
the National Cat Club Show, usually held 
at the Crystal Palace. 

Cats are divided into long-haired and 
short-haired, and at the shows classes 
are usually provided for the following :— 


Long-haired. Short-haired. 
White. White. 
Black. Black. 
Blue. Blue. 
Cream. Brown Tabby. 
Chinchilla. Silver Tabby. 
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Short-haired. 


Red Tabby. 
Smoke. 
Tortoiseshell. 
Manx. 
Siamese. 
Abyssinian. 


Long-haired. 


Brown Tabby. 
Silver Tabby. 
Orange Tabby. 
Smoke. 
Tortoiseshell. 


In addition to the above, in short-haired 
varieties, are the Spotted Tabby, the 
Narrow-Striped Tabby, Black and White, 
White and Black, Tabby and White, 
Tortoiseshell and White. 

In addition to the Russian long-haired 
Angoras or Persians, which are great 
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attention will often cause them to depend 
upon their own resources ; and the tasting 
of some wild and living food will tempt 
them to seek it again, and to leave their 
civilised home. They then prowl about 
in the same manner as the wild cat, 
crouching among covert and carefully 
concealing themselves. They breed in 
the woods and thickets, and support them- 
selves upon birds or young animals. Few 
rabbit warrens lack two or three of these 
depredators, and they commit great havoc, 
particularly among the young in the spring 
and summer. They sleep and repose in 


holes. Jardine says: “I once came upon 


SHORT-HAIRED WHITE—“ SWINTON WHITE HEATHEP,” 


The property of the Hon. Mrs. C. Behrens, 


favourites and now freely bred in this 
country, there have been imported several 
breeds of foreign cats, such as the 
Mexican hairless and various Indian 
cats, but they have not found many 
admirers and are very rarely seen. 

The British wild cat has never been 
domesticated, and is now confined to the 
forests of Northern and Western Scotland. 
This wild cat is not, as might be supposed, 
the progenitor of our domestic cat, but 
many cases have been known where our 
domestic cat has left its home and led a 
wild life. There is, perhaps, no animal 
that so soon loses its cultivation and 
returns apparently to a state nearly wild. 
A trifling neglect of proper feeding or 


a cat which had left her home; she 
had newly kittened in the ridge of an 
uncut cornfield. Upon approaching she 
showed every disposition to defend her 
progeny, and beside her lay two half- 
grown leverets.” We have also known 
cats which, though they sought their 
prey in the woods and fields, regularly 
carried it home before devouring it, and 
in this way various young game and hares 
were brought in. 

Cats are also particularly fond of fish, 
and in a few instances have been known 
to catch them from shallow streams. 
There is generally, however, a dislike to 
water, and the examples of this departure 
from their general habits are rare. They 
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will often pursue and feed upon some of 
the larger insects. 

Those who have had experience of 
game and game preserving are well 
acquainted with the enormous amount of 
damage that an ordinary domestic cat, 
which has taken to occasional poaching 
or to a thoroughly wild life, will inflict on 
the denizens of their coverts, moors, or 
watrens. 

It is well here to give a few particulars 
of the several varieties seen at our cat 
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Attains a large size, and is handsome and 
dignified. 

The Long-haired Blue. One of the most 
popular colours. Should be same shade 
of blue, without tint or any mark or bar. 
Eyes pale orange. 

The Long-haired Chinchilla. Very soft 
hair of a delicate grey interspersed with 
some black hairs, giving the effect of 
slight ticking on the surface. Eyes large 
and emerald green in colour. 


The Long-haired Brown Tabby. Coat of 


LONG-HAIRED BROWN TABBY—“ BEAUFORT VICTORY.” 


Considered the best cat in this country ; at the Crystal Palace Show in December, 19009, 
it won the prize for the best cat in the show and eleven other prizes. 


The property of Miss R. Whitney, Upper FitzWilliam Street, Dublin. 


shows for the guidance of those who 
would wish to possess, or do possess, a 
good and fairly perfect animal from the 
fancier’s standpoint. 

The Long-haired White. Should be pure 
white in tint, with pale blue eyes, as 
much the shade of turquoise as possible 
and matching each other; odd eyes are 
often seen. White cats are often defec- 
tive in hearing, but are docile and sweet- 
tempered. 

The Long-haired Black. Should be jet 
black, without a white hair anywhere. 
Eyes orange, like the yolk of an egg. 


a deep rich brown, striped with black. 
Eyes orange-yellow. Homely, contented 


disposition, and very sociable. 
largest of the long-haired cats. 

The Long-haired Silver Tabby. Coat of a 
delicate tint of pale grey, with stripes of 
black. Eyes bright yellow. Not very 
large, asarule. Have alwaysa youthful 
and kittenish appearance. 

The Long-haired Red or Orange Tabby. 
Coat pale yellow, with stripesand markings 
of a rich ,red orange. Eyes gold colour, 
tinted with green. Attains a large size. 
Disposed to be masterful and unsociable. 


The 
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The Long-haired Smoke. These are of 
dark and light shades, the dark being 
almost black on the surface, with an under 
shade of real smoke colour. Eyes orange. 


The light should be of a light grey, with 
shade under of French grey. 


Eyes 


LONG HAIRED BLACK—‘“ PERSEPHONE OF HIGHGATE.” 


Owned by Mrs. Fisher White. 


orange-yellow. Attain a moderate size 
only. 

The Long-haired Tortoiseshell. Colour as 
like a tortoiseshell comb as possible, 
yellow, black, and red. Eyes orange. 

The Short-haired Black. Pure glossy 
black coat, without a spot or mark any- 
where. Eyes deep orange. 

The Short-haired White. Coat pure flake 
white, without tint or shade. Eyes tur- 
quoise blue. Good-tempered and sociable. 
Keep themselves very clean. 

The Short-haired Blue, Coat slaty blue, 
even all over. Eyes orange- yellow. 
Came originally from Russia. In its 
ways has much of the wild cat about it, 
though fairly good-tempered. 

The Short-haired Red Tabby. Coat rich 
creamy yellow, barred and striped with 
rich red markings like the tiger. Eyes 
yellow. Not very sociable, are great 
warriors. Came from the north of 
England. 
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The Short-haired Silver Tabby. Coat 
silver grey ground colour, with heavy 
black stripes and markings. Eyes bright 
yellow. 

The Short-haived Brown Tabby. Coat 
rich nae ground, with black stripes, 
bars, and curves. Rather a 
scarce variety; of average 
size. Eyes orange- yellow, 
with a glint of green. 

The Short-haived Tortotseshell. 
Coat black, red, and yellow in 
patches all over. Eyes orange- 
yellow. Full of spirit and 
courage. Keen with vermin. 

The Short-haived Tortoiseshell 
and White. Coat tortoiseshell 
all over, except white blaze 
on face, on each of the four 
feet, chest, and belly. Eyes 
orange - yellow. Docile and 
gentle in the house, keen 
vermin killers, full of spirit. 

The Manx Cat. This breed 
is of various colours: white 
not often seen; black, black 
and white are common, so 
are tabbies and tortoiseshells. 
Eyes of a colour following 
the markings as set forth 
above. No tail. This variety 
seldom includes colours outside those 
mentioned above, and is always short- 
haired. The Manx is a good-tempered 
and sociable animal, with quaint and 
amusing ways. 

There are several theories advanced as 
to the reason for the absence of the caudal 
appendage of a Manx cat, but there can 
be no doubt that this peculiarity, confined 
solely to this breed, arose in the first place 
from accidental loss, for cases have been 
reported where a tail-less animal has been 
known to throw kittens with little or no 
tail. Mr. C. H. Lane, writing on this 
subject in his excellent work on “ Rabbits, 
Cats, and Cavies,” says: “I have proved 
the truth of the late Mr. Herbert Young’s 
assertion as to half-bred Manx cats having 
tail-less progeny, and can goa step further, 
as, during the time I kept the variety, I 
found some of the females of other short- 
haired breeds were liable to produce 
kittens with short, and, on some occasions, 
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no tails. This was really the reason why 
I determined to give up keeping Manx, 
although the only male of the variety in 
my possession was not allowed to be at 
large, or mated with any but his own 
species.” 

The Short-haived Abyssinian Cat. Coat 
brown, with black tickings, a black line 
from the neck to the end of the tail, 
Eyes deep yellow, with a glint of green 
in them. This breed has of late years 
become fairly popular; is docile and 
affectionate, and very intelligent. It has 
been asserted that this is the direct descen- 
dant of the variety held in such reverence 
by the Egyptians in past ages. If this is 
correct, then the Abyssinian cat is the 
lineal descendant of the ancestors of the 
short-haired cats of Europe, which are 
supposed to owe their origin to the short- 
haired cats im- 
ported from 
Egypt. 

The Siamese 
Cat. — Coat a 
pale fawn, ex- 
cept the ears, 
muzzle, legs, 
feet, and tail, 
all of which 
should be 
black. Mr. C. 
H. Lane says 
of this breed : 
“ There seems 
to be no dif- 
ference of 
opinion that 
this variety is 
correctly 
named, the 
first specimens 
seen here 
being im- 
ported from 
Siam, where 
they are held in much esteem, the 
King of Siam being reputed to take con- 
siderable interest in keeping the breed 
pure ; so much so, that it was, in the early 
days of the fancy, a difficult matter to 
obtain specimens, and many of the males 
were not allowed to leave the country to 
be available for breeding purposes. But 
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as a great many have been bred in the 
United Kingdom of late years, I presume 
those regulations have either been relaxed 
or evaded.” Those best acquainted with 
them aver that Siamese cats make very 
interesting pets, but with more of the ways 
of dogs than cats, attaching themselves 
warmly to their owners, and liking to 
accompany them from room to room or 
about the garden or grounds, and will 
become very friendly with the dogs about 
the place, but not so sociable with other 
cats, and are well able to take care of 
themselves in any differences of opinion 
with the latter. 

The mothers are fond and devoted to 
their young, and usually will have three 
or four litters a year if allowed to do so, 
but I should think it better not to exceed 
two. It is said the males take a warm 
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LONG-HAIRED WHITE—‘“ SWINTON DAY DREAM.” 
Owned by the Hon. Mrs. C. Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, Yorks. 


interest in the litters, which is rarely the 
case with other varieties. 

Since the advent of the cat show a 
certain standard of excellence has been 


set up for the different varieties. This 
standard differs in some slight degree for 
each breed, but the general scale of points 
is somewhat similar in all cases. 
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The following is a standard for the STANDARD oF EXCELLENCE FOR JUDGING 
long-haired black cat and the short-haired SHORT-HAIRED Brack Cats. 
black cat, which shows the difference in Points. 
the points. Head fairly large and broad 
across forehead. . ~~ 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE FOR JUDGING Ears carried erect andopen . 5 
LonG-HAIRED Brack Car. Eyes large, round, and of a deep 
Points, orange . ; . ‘ a 
Head, large and massive, with Body well-knit and powerful . 10 
short, broad face . é — Legs and feet rather long, with 
Ears, well tipped with hair wo small, round feet . .  /. 


“BEAUTY,” “TIMMY” AND “PICKLES” AT DINNER. 
‘*Their table manners are perfect.” 


Owned by Mrs. Weatherley, Little Menlo, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


Eyes, large, full, and of a deep Tail long and fairly thick . 
orange . : : : ‘ Coat deep and soft to the touch 
Shoulders and chest maned and Colour pure glossy black . 
frilled . i : ‘ : Condition and general appear- 
Legs and feet strong and plenty ance : : ; ; ° 
of bone . ; ; : ‘ Size, males to 12 lbs. ; females 
Coat straight and long, silky . to 8 lbs. 
Condition, without fat : 
Colour, intense and pure black . Total 
Size of males to 14 lbs., females 
to 10 lbs.’ : ‘ ‘ 
Brush and hind-quarters . ‘ There are many pretty stories about 
cats and many allusions to them in litera- 
Total . f ; ture, especially during the past century. 
Gautier, Zola, Froude, Heine, Lytton, 
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Scott, Tennyson, de Musset, all have been 
impelled to pay tribute to “ Pussie.” 

Agnes Repplier, who has probably more 
than anyone studied the cat physiologic- 
ally and psychologically, writes : “ Always 
by the fireside, always basking in light 
and warmth, always in graceful harmony 
with her surroundings (it has been well 
said that no house is really furnished 
without books and cats and fair-haired 
little girls), always a pleasure to every 
well-regulated mind, Pussy fills her place 
in life with rare perfection, which is 
possible only to a creature delicately 
modelled, and begirt by inflexible limita- 
tions. We are soothed by her repose ; 
she is unfretted by our restlessness, A 
fine, invisible barrier lies between us. 
She is the sphinx of our hearthstone, 
and there is no message we can read 
in the tranquil scrutiny of her cold 
eyes.” 

The picture of the three cats at the 
table represents three pets belonging to 
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Mrs. Weatherley, of Little Menlo, Upper 
Norwood, S.E., who writes: “ They are, I 
think, unique, ‘ Timmy’ being the son of 
a poor cat who had gone wild from star- 
vation, and was found scratching for and 
feeding on earth-worms when I rescued 
her and her kitten from the garden of an 
empty house in Beckenham. ‘ Timmy’ 
was naturally wild and frightened, and I 
had to exercise the greatest patience in 
training him, as he also developed a taste 
for worms, which he brought into the 
house. The picture shows them as they 
appear every night ready for dinner. They 
go in as soon as the bell rings, and never 
eat out of each other’s plates. Sometimes 
tit-bits are given to one, but the others 
never attempt to touch it. Their table 
manners are perfect.” 

They all take turns in the summer 
guarding the fruit garden from birds, and 
in this way save their mistress every year 
considerably much more than the cost of 
their support. 








THE HEART OF THE MAN. 


By 


I. 


OPHAM, the lawyer, nodded gravely. 
“ Two hundred thousand dollars is 
a generous price for the plant,’’ he 
said. ‘“ You can get it for less.” 

“]T mean to get it for less,” returned 
Cushman, in the cold unemotional tone 
that was so familiar to all who had 
business dealings with him. 

“Then why make such a liberal 
offer?” asked Popham. “ You run the 
risk yy 

“ No risk at all,” interrupted Cushman. 
“He won't sell at any price—until he 
has to. Then we'll get his plant at our 
own price, and we shall have accom- 
plished two things by the very liberality 
of our offer.” There was a sudden glint 
of malice in Cushman’s eyes. “ We shall 


have made it so much the more heart- 
breaking for him when he finally has to 


sell at a sacrifice, and we shall have made 
a record for ourselves that will disarm 
criticism.” 

The lawyer nodded again. He under- 
stood one of these reasons. “The fact 
that you made a generous offer,” he said, 
“will count for a good deal with the 
public if any fuss is made about the 
deal later.” 

“ And,” added Cushman, “‘ the business 
isn’t going to be worth what it is now 
when we take it over.” 

“You don’t want me to press this offer 
very hard, then?” suggested Popham. 

“On the contrary,” returned Cushman, 
“press it as hard as you know how.” 
Again there was the glint of malice. 
“The more earnestly he is urged to sell 
now at a good price the greater will be 
his regret when he has to sell at a poor 
one.” 

The lawyer shook his head doubtfully. 
The reasons, so far as he understood 
them, did not seem to justify so large an 
offer, for there was always the possibility 
that it might be accepted. It was, he 
thought, especially unwise to urge it 
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ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


strongly. However, Cushman usually 
knew what he was about in business 
matters, and his decisions were not to be 
questioned lightly by a mere salaried 
attorney of somewhat limited experience. 
Popham, therefore, proceeded with the 
execution of the plan. 

Peter Hand was much annoyed when 
asked to put a price on his plant and 
business. Peter had begun in a small 
way as a cabinet-maker, had enlarged 
his shop from time to time, had added 
new departments, had increased the out- 
put, and had finally built up a business 
that justified a plant worthy of the name. 
Peter was getting old now. It had taken 
nearly a lifetime of slow, patient, hard 
work to accomplish what he had accom- 
plished, for the sky-rocket methods of 
modern financiers were not his methods. 
But Peter had his reward in a valuable 
and profitable plant that specialised in 
certain articles of furniture. The Peter 
Hand cabinets, the Peter Hand magazine 
racks, the Peter Hand tabourets, and 
many other Peter Hand specialties were 
widely and favourably known by those 
who admired and could pay for fine work. 
“Peter Hand” had become a trade-mark 
of value. So Peter was much annoyed 
when Popham came to him. 

“ The plant is not for sale,” said Peter. 

“I am authorised to offer you two 
hundred thousand dollars,” persisted 
Popham. 

“The plant is not for sale at any 
price,” declared Peter. 

“It’s a liberal offer,” urged Popham. 
“ You'd better think it over.” 

“Two million would not get it,” Peter 
maintained firmly. 

Popham tried to reason withhim. “In 
these days of great corporations and con- 
solidations,” he said, “ the little manufac- 
turer could never feel entirely safe. He 
lived commercially only by the favour of 
the more powerful; he could and would 
be wiped out of existence whenever he 
was found to be in the way.” 








“Whom do you come from?” inter- 
rupted Peter. 

“ J. B. Cushman,” answered Popham. 

Peter's brow clouded. “So he’s after 
me again, is he?” he remarked, musingly. 

“ Was he ever after you before?” asked 
Popham, for this suggested something 
concerning which he was not posted. 

“Yes.” Peter was silent for a moment, 
as if debating the advisability of saying 
more. “He wanted a half interest in 
this business once,” he finally went on, 
the memory stirring him to wrath; 
“wanted me to give up or share the con- 
trol of a business that I had nursed, as 
you might say, from the cradle—that I 
had struggled for, fought for, suffered for 
—that had been my life for years. And 
that wasn’tall!” Peter's voice trembled 
with indignation. “He wanted to 
cheapen the output—cheapen my goods, 
on which my reputation rested—cheapen 
the Peter Hand: trade-mark that I had 
spent years in establishing as a guarantee 
of excellence! He wanted to make a 
corporation of it, run the profits up by 
cheapening the work, juggle the stock— 
make a million or so, perhaps, on my 
reputation for honest work, and thea ——” 
A gesture of disgust completed the sen- 
tence. “I wouldn’t let him in at any 
price! All he could think of was money, 
money, money—made quickly.” 

“Well, he’s been making it quickly,” 
suggested Popham. 

“Yes,” returned Peter, contemptuously ; 
“ Oh, yes, he’s made money fast enough. 
He got hold of another factory, and he’s 
been absorbing and combining ever since. 
And he said he’d get me in time. 
He didn’t like the way I talked to 
him.” 

“ You can’t afford to fight him,” urged 
Popham. 

“T don't want to fight him.” The 
suggestion made Peter querulous, for it 
brought up such unpleasant possibilities. 
“TI only want to be let alone. I’m not 
interfering with him; I’m not trying to 
get any of his business; l’m confining 
myself to the Peter Hand specialties. 
Why can’t he let me alone? I'm getting 
to be an old man now; I’ve made Peter 
Hand mean something that gives me 
more satisfaction than all his money can 
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give him; I'm comfortable and contented; 
I don’t want to have trouble with any- 
body. Why can’t he let me alone?” 

“Because your plant figures as an 
important detail in his general plan.” 

“Well, he can’t have it!” declared 
Peter, again wrathful. “It would be 
giving my good name into his keeping! 
This business has become a part of my life. 
He can’t have it! All the money in the 
world wouldn’t compensate me for the 
loss of it! He can’t have it, I tell you!” 
Peter’s voice rose to almost a scream of 
defiance. “I'll fight for it!” 

Popham expressed his regret that 
Peter should be so unreasonable, and the 
interview was closed. 


* * * * 


Cushman insisted upon having the story 
in detail: he wanted to know exactly 
what was said and done, and he seemed 
to derive some satisfaction from the 
description of Peter’s alternating distress 


and anger. 

“Just what I expected,” he com- 
mented. 

“And the next move?” queried 
Popham. 


“T'll attend to the next move,” said 
Cushman, in his deliberate way. “ You 
let him alone for sixty days, and then 
offer him a hundred and eighty thousand 
for his plant and business. Tell him the 
price will drop ten thousand a month 
until he sells. That will make him do 
a little thinking.” 

“ But he won’t sell,” asserted Popham. 

“No,” agreed Cushman, “ he won't sell 
in two months, or in four. The price 
will be a hundred thousand or less before 
I finally get the plant. I know the 
man.” 


Popham said nothing, but it may be 
confessed that he was not altogether 
pleased with his task. Somehow, he 
had absorbed enough of Peter’s point of 
view to realise that there was much more 
than a mere question of money in the 
affair, and he could not help feeling sorry 
for the old man—sorry that he was going 
to lose the plant that meant so much to 
him and sorry that his own obstinacy 
was going to deprive him of a satisfactory 
return for it 
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II. 


ERTRUDE HAND knew nothing of 
the details of her father’s business, 
but she did know how very much it 

meant tohim. No one who lived in the 
same house with him could fail to know 
that. He seldom talked business, but he 
thought business all the time—not busi- 
ness as Cushman would have understood 
it, however, but business as it appeals to 
one who finds joy in achievement, who 
has pride in his work. The profit was 
nothing to him. It was necessary that 
there should be a profit in order that the 
business might continue, but that was of 
far less importance than the work itself. 
Nor did magnitude, the volume of busi- 
ness or the size of the plant, appeal to 
him. He cared nothing about being the 
greatest manufacturer in his line, but he 
did want to be the best. And he was. 


The Peter Hand specialties, although few 
in number, were acknowledged to be of 
surpassing merit. 

This much Gertrude Hand knew, and, 
knowing it, her father became to her a 


barometer of general conditions as they 
affected his business. The particular 
problem or the particular triumph of 
the moment she never learned, but she 
could always tell whether things were 
going well or ill with him. She had 
learned to read him this way when, she 
being a mere child at the time, he was 
having his hardest struggles. 

In recent years there had been hardly a 
ripple to disturb the placidity of his life. 
He had made his fight and had won; 
thereafter it was a simple question of 
maintaining his standard of excellence. 
He was firmly established ; the business 
was splendidly systematised ; just enough 
supervision was required to keep him 
pleasantly occupied; no man could be 
more happily situated for the declining 
years of an active, successful life. 

Now, however, she saw the clouds 
gather. She did not know what the 
trouble was, but she knew there was 
trouble. Peter was abstracted and gloomy; 
he spoke in monosyllables, showed im- 
patience when his meditations were inter- 
rupted, went night after night to the 
factory. It reminded her of the time 


following the death of her mother, when 
he had seemed to turn to the factory for 
the relief that comes with intense appli- 
cation to work; and yet, there was a 
difference. There was not relief in such 
application now; it was the business 
itself that distressed him. 

That also had happened at other times 
in the past, but never recently, and never 
at any time had such a period of anxiety 
and depression been so protracted. A 
few weeks should see the end of it, but 
several months passed in ever-deepening 
gloom. Yet not a word of explanation 
did he offer, and even her occasional 
inquiries brought nothing more satis- 
factory than an indefinite statement that 
he was ‘‘a bit worried over some business 
complications.” 

Lacking information, she refrained for 
a long time from mentioning the subject 
even to Guy Peale. She discussed with 
Guy most subjects that affected or 
interested her in any way, but there was 
so little that was tangible upon which to 
base a consideration of this one that she 
instinctively kept it to herself. In conse- 
quence, when she finally did mention it 
Guy was disposed to pass it over lightly, 
which was a mistake. 

“His whole heart is in the business,” 
she declared ; “ it is his creation ; he lives 
for it; and there is some dreadful 
trouble.” 

Guy merely laughed. That Peter 
Hand could be in any serious business 
trouble seemed quite impossible to him. 
He thought it an ephemeral fancy, 
something that would pass away with 
the night. How could he know that 
she had been secretly worrying over it 
for months? Even an accepted suitor 
cannot be expected to read his be- 
trothed’s mind on such a topic. So he 
laughed. And she was naturally indig- 
nant. They parted somewhat coolly 
that night, just because neither of them 
had the necessary information to get the 
other’s point of view. 

But out of that trifling misunderstand- 
ing there grew a determination, on her 
part, to learn more of the trouble. She 
decided that she ought to know the facts. 
She had sought them indirectly before, 
without success; now she must know 
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them. How could she give intelligent 
sympathy otherwise? And, further, how 
el e could she make Guy see the heart- 
lessness of his levity ? 

She found her task easier than she 
expected, for Peter was beginning to feel 
the need ofsympathy. He had discovered 
that he lacked the energy and mental 
alertness that he had possessed in his 
earlier struggles ; he was an old man, for 
whom the thrill of battle lost its attraction 
—a man who sought only to be allowed 
to go his way in peace—and he knew 
that this fight was hopeless. He did not 
admit it, but he knew it just the same. 
He fought desperately, he would not sur- 
render, but disaster was inevitable. 

Cushman was duplicating his special- 
ties, advertising them extensively, and 
selling them for less than the cost of 
manufacture. It was the old, old method 
of crushing a weaker rival. Cushman 


and his associates, with their almost 
exhaustless resources, could do this with- 
out in the least crippling themselves. So 
Peter knew what the result must be, 
and this knowledge was gripping his very 


heart. Repressed, unspoken, it merely 
gripped the harder. He was rather glad, 
at last, of an opportunity to put it all in 
words. 

“Yhere’s personal malicé in it,” he 
declared bitterly, when Gertrude’s in- 
quiries finally loosrned his tongue. “It 
isn’t business, it’s vindictiveness ; there is 
hate in the methods, diabolical ingenuity 
in the plan of campaign. They are 
crushing me slowly, relentlessly, and they 
lose no opportunity to bring home to me 
how surely and methodically they are 
doing it. Every month there comes to 
me an offer that is from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars less than the one pre- 
ceding it. Each month they tell me, in 
effect, that they have taken ten to 
fifteen thousand dollars from my business. 
It’s horrible! 1 feel like a man ina dun- 
geon with the walls closing in on him!” 
Peter was pacing the room nervously, his 
mental anguish becoming more and more 
evident as he talked. “It isn’t the money 
—God knows it isn’t the money!” he 
went on. “I want to keep my plant, my 
business, my occupation—that’sall! It’s 
been my life for forty years. I've got)to 
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keepit! Iwillkeepit! I've made‘ Peter 
Hand’ stand for something worth while, 
and I won’t give it upnow! I'drathergo 
down in the wreck! My God! why can’t 
they let me alone? They don’t need my 
plant ; it means nothing to them! I'd 
even pay to be let alone—just to have 
the joy of doing my work as I have done 
it—just for the pride I take in it—just to 
live as I have lived! What’s two hun- 
dred thousand or five hundred thousand 
or a million dollars compared with the 
satisfaction I get from the plant that I 
have built, the business that I have 
created! What would I do without it?” 
He paused in his nervous walk, sank 
heavily into a chair after a moment of 
hesitation, and let his head droop wearily 
on the arm that he stretched out over a 
table. “ What would I do without it?” 
he repeated ; and then, “ What will I do 
without it?” 

She dropped on her knees beside him, 
trying to comfort him. But words of 
comfort were not easy to find. Hard men 
of business could never be made to under- 
stand how completely and literally his 
heart was in this creation of his mental 
and physical life, and how certainly and 
absolutely the loss of it would overwhelm 
him. They would see nothing in it but 
a question of dollars and cents. Besides, 
there was the suggestion of personal 
animosity, and it seemed to her that 
something of that sort must dictate those 
decreasing monthly offers. They savoured 
of the gloating of a man bent on revenge, 
of a desire to tantalise the victim. 

“ Who is it that is trying to get your 
plant ?” she asked after a little time. 

“Cushman—J. B. Cushman,” he an- 
swered. 

Her face became suddenly white, and 
she drew back involuntarily. 

“It’s all done in the name of the 
Western Furniture Company,” he ex- 
plained. “But it’s Cushman’s plan 
and Cushman’s work. He’s the man, 
and he’s after me! Nothing else mat- 
ters, if he can only hurt me.” 

She rose from her knees, hovered over 
him for a minute, and then, as he raised 
his head, laid her soft cheek beside his 
rough one. “Never mind, daddy,” she 
said. “He can’t be all bad, and we'll 
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find a way to save the plant yet.” But 
she was very white and silent after that, 
and soon left him. 

In the solitude of her own room she 
threw kerself on the bed and wept; then, 
recovering something of her composure, 
she set up and shook her clenched fists in 
impotent rage at some imaginary figure, 
after which she surrendered to tears again. 
“Oh, the cruelty of it! the heartlessness 
of it! the unmanliness of it!” she cried 
passionately. That paroxysm passed, and 
she became calm again, reviewing the 
situation sanely in the hope of finding 
some escape from the inevitable conclu- 
sion. But she could find none. The 
story seemed all too plain to her after 
hearing that name. J. B. Cushman was 
the man who had made one summer 
miserable, who had pursued and impor- 
tuned her in his arrogant way, who had 
thought to “honour” her by making her 
his wife, who boasted that he always got 
what he wanted, and who had so far for- 
gotten his dignity in the anger following 
her contemptuous refusal of the “ honour” 
as to. descend to threats — indefinite 
threats, it was true, but had they now 
taken definite form ? 

J. B. Cushman—John Cushman—an 
overbearing man of twice her age—a man 
of supreme faith in the power of money— 
a relentless, merciless man in the achieve- 
ment of anything upon which he had set 
his mind! Thus she had read him, and 
was not his course now in keeping with 
his character? It was more unmanly, 
more vindictive than she had believed 
quite possible, but how else could it be 
explained? He would crush her father to 
avenge himself for the humiliation of her 
rebuff, and nothing would stop him 
but rs 

She shuddered at the thought. She 
understood now what her father meant 
by being in a dungeon with the walls 
closing in on him. That was her pre- 
dicament. Turn whichever way she 
would, there was no escape from the fate 
in store for her—unless she sacrificed her 
father. It was not a money sacrifice, but 
the sacrifice of a man—or a woman. It 
was as if Cushman stcod before her and 
said, ‘“‘Choose! Which shall it be?” 
Morning found her lying wide-eyed, 
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still fully dressed, on her bed—star- 
ing despairingly into the future. But 
out of the struggle had come the resigna- 
tion of martyrdom: her course was 
settled, and tears had ceased to bring 
relief. She rose wearily, changed the 
gown of the evening before for a street 
suit, and went down to breakfast. Peter 
had already left for the factory. 

The mail came while she was trying 
to refresh and strengthen herself with a 
cup of coffee, and it brought a letter 
from Guy Peale. She knew what that 
meant: Guy was distressed by their mis- 
understanding—he always was—and his 
messsage would be of a nature to waft 
the clouds away. But did she want such 
a message now? Did not the misunder- 
standing simplify her problem? 

She toyed with the envelope a long 
time, while her coffee grew cold. She 
put it down, picked it up, caressed it 
with her fingers, dropped it, pushed it 
away, drew it back, and finally hurried 
to her room with it, there to fight the 
battle over again. 

The letter was returned to him un- 
opened. 


III. 


USHMAN was in good humour. 
Cushman’s good humour did not 
exude merriment, as it does with 

the more light-hearted and frivolous, and 
only one who observed him closely could 
tell much from his tone and manner ; but 
there were certain general indications 
that all was well with him and his plans. 

“Peter Hand show any signs of weaken- 
ing ?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Popham, and there 
was a suggestion of regret in his tone; 
“but he can’t hold out much longer.” 

** How do you know?” 

“He’s short of ready cash. He tried 
to borrow from the Merchants’ Exchange 
Bank, but they wouldn’t let him have 
what he needed.” 

“I spiked that gun long ago,” said 
Cushman, with just a glimmer of self- 
congratulation. “ They know his situa- 
tion better than he does himself.” 

“But he still has a plant of value,” 
argued Popham. 


“To whom?” asked Cushman. “Is 
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any sane man going to buy a fight with 
us? His plant and business are now 
worth just what we may be willing to 
pay for it,and no banker, understanding 
the circumstances, is going to lend money 
on any such problematical security as 
that. How much was our last offer?” 

“One hundred and thirty thousand.” 

“ Drop it to an even hundred thousand 
next time. He must be suffering some 
now.” A hint of personal feeling coloured 
the usually dispassionate tone. 

“It’s killing him,” said Popham 
quietly. 

“Killing! Huh! Only a weak fool 
dies of a stab in the pocket-book. Keep 
after him! Tell him his plant is worth 
a hundred thousand to me for forty-eight 
hours, and then it won’t be worth more 
than eighty thousand.” 

Cushman swung back to his desk to 
indicate that the interview was at an end. 

The traces of a night of mental agony 
are not quickly or easily removed, but 
determination and cold water had so 
well served their purpose that Gertrude 
Hand’s appearance occasioned no com- 
ment when she called at Cushman’s 
office. 

“Gertrude Hand? Who's she?” de- 
manded Cushman, after glancing at her 
card. 

The clerk did not know. 

“What’s her business with me? ” 

Again theclerk didnot know. She had 


merely stated that it was of a personal 


nature. 


“Hand! Hand!” Cushman repeated. 
“ Wonder if she’s related to Peter Hand. 
I must have him well on the rocks if he’s 
sending his women to intercede with me.” 


He hesitated a moment, undecided. 
right, send her in. 
message for Peter.” 

Gertrude, entering, seemed. puzzled. 
“T asked for Mr. Cushman,” she said. 

“ That's my name,” returned Cushman. 

“ There—there must be some mistake,” 
she faltered. “I—I thought I knew you. 
I’m sorry to have——” 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted, as 
she was withdrawing. “Are you related 
to Peter Hand?” 

“I’m his daughter.” 

“Exactly. Well, I'll give you a message 


“ All 
rll give her a 
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for him.” She came forward hopefully, 
although there was little in his tone 
upon which to base any hope. “ Tell 
him it’s a coward’s trick to bring women 
into a game like this,” he said harshly. 

“Oh, he didn’t, he didn’t, he didn’t!” 
she cried hotly. 

He smiled incredulously. ‘“ Feminine 
tears are potent — sometimes,” he re- 
marked, “ and the ‘ mistake’ was a clever 
ruse to disguise the real purpose. But 
you know you didn’t intend to leave when 
you discovered your ‘error.’ Did he plan 
it all?” 

“He dosen’t know I'm here!” 
declared. 

“TI suppose not.” He was coldly sar- 
castic. “And he never told you about 
me, of course. You don’t know 2 

“I do know, I know it all,” she inter- 
rupted, “I know more than you do, for I 
know you're killing him! ” 

“ Not quite that.” 

“You are | "’ she insisted desperately. 
“You've gripped his heart in your 
hand, and you're crushing it! Can't 
you understand that?” 

“ Hardly,” he replied. ‘“ Business 
reverses hurt, but they don’t kill. I 
don’t want to kill, but I mean to hurt. 
You may tell your father, Miss Hand, 
that I have got him just where I want 
him. I don’t believe in bringing wo- 
men into these affairs, but I might as 
well take advantage of the fact that you 
have been thrust into this one.” 

“Oh, won't you believe me?” she 
appealed. “ Can’t I make you under- 
stand how serious this is? Father is 
an old man! This has been his life 
work! To take it away from him is to 
turn him adrift, helpless, hopeless, pur- 
poseless. It will kill him, I tell you! 
Men who measure success in dollars 
may not understand, but I know! Do 
you think anything less serious would 
have induced me——” 

“To what?” he asked, as she checked 
herself suddenly. 

“ I forgot,” she apologised, ignoring 
his question, “ that you are not the man 
I expected to see.” 

He seemed to find something in this 
worth investigation. “J. B. Cush- 
man?” he queried. 


she 
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“Yes.” 

“ John Cushman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cousin of mine,” he announced 
shortly. “My name is James. What 
did you want of John?” 

“Why, I thought he was you—that 
is, I thought he was the one who was 
crushing father.” 

“ Oh, I see.” This phase of the sub- 
ject evidently interested him. “ Know 
him, do you?” 

“Te.” 

“What made you think he'd help 
your” 

“I don’t see how that affects the 
situation,” she parried, still unwilling 
to offend him by directly resenting his 
impertinence. 

“It doesn’t,” he answered, “ but I 
am interested in John. He’s a damned 
scoundrel. Sit down and tell me about 
him.” 

She accepted this curt invitation 
rather than terminate the interview. 
There might yet. be an opportunity to 
make him understand. 

“I just thought I could induce him 
to stop the persecution,” she explained 
weakly. 

“If you know John,” he returned, 
“you know he’s no good Samaritan. 
What would he get out of it?” 

““ I—I was going to marry him,” she 
faltered, after a moment of hesitation. 

“What! You were going to marry 
John!" This was so amazing that he 
was startled out of his usual unemo- 
tional brusqueness. 

“‘ What else could I do?” 

Cushman’s astonishment passed away 
with the exclamation, and he was again 
methodical and cold. ‘ Let me get this 
straight,” he said. ‘“ John wanted you 
to marry him?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And you?” 

“I'd rather die!” she blurted out. 

“ But you were going to do it?” 

“I thought it would save father.” 

It began to dawn on him that he 
might not understand Peter Hand, after 
all—that Peter might be a type new to 
him. He spoke slowly, as if seeknig 
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some error in the statement of a diffi- 
cult problem. “You were going to 
sacrifice yourself—marry an old repro- 
bate—twice your age—face life with a 
man hateful to you—and you thought 
your father’s predicament justified it |” 

“Oh, it does, indeed it does!’ she 
urged earnestly. 

“You thought John scoundrel 
enough, as he is, to try to reach you this 
way, and still you were willing to marry 
him?” 

“ao.” 

“There ought to have been some 
young man who could stop that.” 

This suggestion brought home to her, 
suddenly, the real sacrifice, the real 
struggle, and the futility of all she had 
done. She tried to hold back the tears, 
but they came in spite of her, and she 
buried her face in her hands. “ Oh, I 
b—broke my engagement to Guy f—for 
this,” she sobbed. 

“You thought it serious enough to 
justify even that?” he asked. 3 

A faint, tremulous affirmative was her 
reply. 

“You'd better go home and send for 
the young man,” he said. ‘ That’s the 
thing for you to do. That’s the only 
thing you can do. I'll look into the 
other matter.” 

Popham, the lawyer, received the sur- 
prise of his life. ie 

“I wish you’d see Pemberton of the 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank,” Cushman 
instructed, “ and tell him that I think 
well enough of Peter Hand and Peter 
Hand's business to be willing to take 
over any of Peter Hand’s ‘paper’ that 
the bank doesn’t want to carry.” 

“But you're fighting Peter Hand!” 
expostulated the lawyer. 

“Popham,” returned Cushman, ~ I 
never yet tried to help the credit of 
a man I was fighting. (We're going to 
drop the Peter Hand specialties. And 
Popham,” he added irritably, “ I wish 
I could bar women from the office alto- 
gether. They're an infernal nuisance. 
One of them has convinced me that 
there is a type of business man that I 
don’t suppose I shall ever be able to 
understand.” 
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MY LADY PASSES. 


By 


IRED? Yes, very, very tired, and 
so glad it is over, Sally. I am just 
beginning to realise how hard I 

shall have to work now that I am “my 
lady.” Harder, perhaps, than in the old 
days, when the Swede girls used to walk 
off and leave us with all the housework 
to do. You'll have the best of it, dear 
little sister, after all—the fun, and none 
of the weariness and restraint, and worst 
of all, the disillusion. 

Too early to cry “vanity,” you think ? 
Well, it wasfun in a way. I liked thecom- 
ments of the crowd as we sat inline before 
the Palace, moving along in slow degrees. 
A regular English crowd it was, Sally, so 
good-natured and sometimes humorous. 
The Duchess pulled the blinds down, 
rather shocked at my enjoyment. I 
wonder how we'd have fared under the 
same circumstances in ’Frisco? Rather 
freer, I think, the criticisms on our bare 
shoulders would have been. 

Her Majesty ?—oh! gracious as pos- 
sible. I think the Duchess was gratified, 
anyhow, and for Fotherington’s sake, I’m 
glad, since he hangs so on his mother’s 
opinion. And he’s so good, Sally—so 
very, very good to me. I must make 
haste and go down. I want the sight of 
his dear homely face to put me right. 

Yes, I’m overdone; that’s all. We 
won't have Louise in; you shall help 
me as you used to in the old days before 
we knew such things as ladies’ maids 
existed—as you dressed me for my first 
dance, that barn dance at Ochippeneawoe. 
I wore blue cashmere, and it was made 
high in the neck, and had elbow sleeves, 
and I thought it was such a beautiful 
dress. It got terribly crushed in the box 
sleigh, we were packed so tightly—as we 
had need to be with the thermometer at 
twenty degrees below zero, and a ten- 
mile ride across the prairie. How the 
stars shone! and the white, white snow 
all around us! You don’t remember ?— 
how strange ! 
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Nervous? Well, it was an ordeal, of 
course, before those well-trained people 
to the manner born, but I went through 
it creditably, I hope. I was much more 
nervous ieading off the Virginia Reel that 
night. He danced so well, and was so 
much better bred than our Western men 
—I was shy at his notice. 

He? Why, Peyton Randolph, of course 
Don't you remember? He had just come 
North, poor as a church mouse, and proud 
as Lucifer. The girls all raved about 
him, and the men were so jealous. Surely 
you remember ! 

Yes, it is an odd time to recall our 
plebeian days, after my presentation 
Isn’t my hair done beautifully ? (a coronet 
is certainly becoming!) Walery was 
quite charmed, though the red tint just 
underneath gives trouble in photography, 
I believe. He took such pains, for I am 
to go into the shop windows and illustrated 
papers, you know. If I could have 
dreamed of that at Ochippeneawoe, Sally. 
My hair was all down my back that night, 
tied with a blue ribbon—I wonder if he 
has it still ?—and he called it “‘ spun sun- 
shine.” He used to say bright things, in 
so tender a voice. 

Oh, the Drawing-room tea at the 
Duchess’s? Yes, it was great fun. We 
spread out our trains and admired each 
other, or pretended to, just as we used to 
flaunt our cashmeres and beiges at Ochip- 
peneawoe. Jenny Carkey was so spiteful 
to me that night because I had real lace 
on my elbow sleeves. 

No, she’s got nothing to do with my 
presentation, I admit. But I just hap- 
pened to think of it. Dick was safely off 
at .Deadwood, gambling and carousing 
among the miners, and how she used to 
flirt! She made a dead set at Peyton 
from the first, but all the way home he 
had his arm on the back of the sleigh 
behind me to keep off the wind, and he 
took no notice of her. And then when 
we were crossing that loveliest bit of 














prairie, and the driver declared we had 
lost our way, and the horses stood still— 
oh, Sally ! I don’t know how it happened, 
but my hand slid into his, and he clutched 
it, fiercely almost, and then held it in his 
clasp, so firm, and warm, and strong. 
Some of the girls were hysterical, and 
Jenny was calling to him to go to the 
horses, but he never moved, nor let my 
hand go, until I, too, begged him to help 
the driver. 

It is queer that I should remember it. 
But one can’t forget some things—“ the 
touch of a vanished hand,” you know. 
Some men can make one more their own 
by a hand-clasp than others can by their 
passionate kisses. He had an electric 
touch always. 

Of course you never guessed. He was 
so cautious. But perhaps it was all my 
fancy that he cared, and that it was love- 
making to sit on our stoop in the Minne- 
sota moonlight, that is bright as day, 
only with a weird, uncanny brightness, 
and talk in a low voice that thrilled my 
poor little heart about the “ Lost Cause,” 
and his family’s sufferings, or to teach me 
rebel songs that scandalised the neigh- 
bours to hear. And once he kissed my 
hair—that was the night before the news 
came that Dick Carkey had been shot in 
a saloon fight, just as he had made his 
pile, and before he had time to gamble it 
away. 

Yes, that was all. And Jenny’s money 
was a poor little trifle to Pa’s big bonanza 
just after. If he had waited—but I was 
glad, so glad he hadn’t, when I saw him 
to-day. 

Didn't I say so? I met them face to 
face. There was a crowd standing out- 
side Fotherington House to see us come 
out after the Duchess’s tea. Perhaps they 
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guessed I would be there—or, more prob- 
ably, it was chance; but as I was passing 
to my carriage, looking straight ahead, I 
heard “ There she is!” in the old familiar 
Western twang, and glanced aside. She 
had her hand on his arm to attract his 
attention—it was the same old Jenny, 
only not quite so handsome and much 
more vulgar. And he was always so 
refined! I did not look him in the face 
as I passed, but I saw his ungloved hand, 
as he raised his eyeglass to get a good 
look at the girl he had jilted for the woman 
at his elbow, and it shook—trembled as 
mine used to tremble at his touch. 

Ah, yes, it was a sweet revenge! I 
was glad, glad, glad that he saw me. 
What does the poet say ?—“ Bright and 
fierce and fickle is the South, but dark 
and true and tender is the North.” Let 
us go down to Fotherington. 

Don’t be sorry, Sally. It is stupid of 
me to be moved at all after all these 
years. But somehow, this day, the climax 
of my social success is just a dream—its 
only real moment lived in those few steps 
from what will one day be my London 
home to my carriage. I lived, and was 
revenged as I passed him in the crowd, a 
mere nobody, with his vulgar wife on his 
arm—passed him, and he (trembled as I 
passed, a society beauty, a countess by 
courtesy, a duchess to be. It was the 
bravest moment of my life—and I was 
happy; yes, very, very happy. 

Crying? Why, that’s nothing—it’s my 
way when I’m happy. Don’t mind me, 
dear, but go down to Fotherington and 
tell him I am resting a few minutes longer ; 
I must be alone for a moment. You 
forget what an ordeal it was—the presen- 
tation, of course—and I am tired ; so very, 
very tired. : 








THE ROMANCE OF PRISON- 
BREAKING. 


By C. BARTLETT. 


HE history of many famous escapes 
T from prison makes a long drama, 
the different scenes of which 
seem like romantic fiction, instead of 
historical facts. Whatever the crimes 
were of the men who were punished 
with imprisonment, their daring es- 
capes, or attempts to escape, are 
encircled by a halo of sensation that 
attracts our attention, until we are 
irresistibly compelled to sympathise 
with the prisoners. It would be im- 
possible for us to give a record here of 
all such escapes, but we can at least give 
our readers a brief account of some of 
the most famous ones. 

The days of the Renaissance wit- 
nessed several, one of them being that 
of Benvenuto Cellini, who, although a 
great artist, patronised and richly pen- 
sioned by all the royal princes of the 
period, was a most disreputable man. 
Once, among many times, he was im- 
prisoned at the Chateau St. Auge, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, wherefrom 
he vowed he should escape. For this 
purpose he cut up his bed-sheets in 
strips with a pair of pincers and a 
stiletto that had evaded the gaoler’s 
search, and hid them in his _palliasse. 
Taking advantage of a moonless night, 
he managed to climb to the roof of the 
Chateau, and, with the help of the 
stripped sheets, he succeeded in getting 
to the ground. “I looked up to that 
great height,” he wrote in his account, 
“from which I had come down in such 
a foolhardy manner, and I went away 
full of joy, thinking I was a free man 
once more. But freedom was still far 
away from me. .. .” 

He had next two more walls to climb, 
and a deep moat to get across. At the 
last wall, the strips being too short, he 
fell, and broke one of his legs. On his 
knees he crawled on in dreadful pain 
to the gates of Rome ; and all the way 
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he had to fight against a horde of 
famished wild dogs, who snarled at and 
bit him-unmercifully. But at last he 
was found by a friend, and helped to a 
place of safety. 

Another daring escape was that of 
the Chevalier de Pontgiband, who, put 
in prison at the age of sixteen, managed 
to break out. When attacked by the 
guards, he faced the fire, and defended 
his life so dearly, that the soldiers, 
admiring his courage, let him go in 
liberty. 

But the two great masters—indeed, 
they might be almost called kings—of 
prison -breaking are Latude and Baron 
Trenck. The first, Latude, was an ad- 
venturer who arrived in Paris about 
1750, with the firm intention of making 
a fortune by hook or by crook. He 
assumed the title of Viscount Masers de 
Latude, under which name he ad- 
dressed a remarkable letter to the 
King’s favourite, Madame de Pompa- 
dour. This epistle warned her that a 
plot he had heard of was directed 
against her, and that she would receive 
a parcel sent by some miscreant, con- 
taining a powder which would poison 
her. 

The powder was duly received, and 
so was the letter; but it was soon 
found out that the noble Viscount was 
the sender of both, and that his object 
was a pension he expected to receive 
for saving Madame de Pompadour's 
life. The unexpected reward turned 
out to be a cell in the Bastille prison, 
where he was imprisoned for ¢hirty-five 
years! 

But he made several attempts to 
escape, the most celebrated affair being 
the following. Latude had as a prison 
companion a man of distinction, called 
Allegne, and as all first-class prisoners 
were treated with special attention, 
these two prisoners were each allowed 
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to have twelve dozen shirts in their 
wardrobe. Latude and Allegne turned 


to thoughts of escape, but seeing the 
futility of trying to escape through the 
doors, had recourse to another mode. 
There was a fireplace 


in their cell 
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They also made another ladder 108 
feet long, to climb from the top of the 
tower to the ground. With the fire- 
wood supplied to them they made steps 
or rungs to the ladder, and they made 
two very sharp knives from the iron 


Latude’s escaping from the Bastille. 


whose chimney gave on one of the 
Bastille towers, and this they sought 4s 
a means of escape. The twenty-four 
dozen shirts were stripped, so as to 
make a rope twenty feet long, to enable 
them to work in the chimney and un- 
fasten the iron bars cemented in it. 


stands of a folding table. To hide these 
implements they had luckily discovered 
a hollow, four feet deep, under one of 
the stone slabs covering the floor of the 
cell, It took them five years to prepare 
their escape, which proved successful. 
Four months afterwards, however, one 
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of the prisoners, Latude, was recap- 
tured in Amsterdam, and reinstated in 
the Bastille. 

Baron Trenck can be compared to 
Latude for his daring escapes, but, un- 
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Prussian Guards of Frederick II. 
Being of a very proud and independent 
temperament, he made many enemies, 
and, for some mysterious cause, was im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Glatz. At 


Baron Trenck at Madgeburg. 


like the French prisoner, he was most 
unfortunate in his adventures, for 
usually at the last moment he would 
meet with terribly disappointing acci- 
dents, which prevented him from 
regaining his freedom. 

Baron Trenck was an officcr in the 


his first attempt to escape he found 
himself stuck in the mud of a sewer 
and was recaptured. A week later he 
seized the sword of an officer of the 
prison patrol, and fighting like a mad- 
man, he cut his way through the 
armed soldiers, and managed to climb 
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the last palisade ; but there his foot 
caught fast between two iron bars, and 
he was brought back to his cell. 

Once only did he make good his 
escape, but was rearrested four years 
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screwed the lock of his door, and after 
this a second one; he was trying to 
open a third door when his knife-blade 
broke. So utterly disheartened was he 
at this mishap, that he determined to 


Count Lavale tte escapes from the condemned cell, disguised as a woman. 


later, and incarcerated in the Magde- 
burg fortress. Chains and iron 
shackles and a belt were set on him) 
rivetted and cemented to the wall. 
With his indomitable courage, he man- 
aged to get his limbs free of the chains, 
and with the point of his knife un- 


commit suicide, and with the remaining 
piece of knife cut open the veins of his 
arm; but a prison official heard him 
and came to his rescue. While his 
wounds were being attended to, he 
broke the bench on which he was sitting, 
and with this huge piece of wood had a 
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terrific fight with his gaolers and the 
soldiers. At last the king came to 
hear of Baron Trenck and his daring 
attempts to recover his liberty ; and 
Trenck was pardoned in 1763, after 
eighteen years’ imprisonment. 

But poor Trenck’s ill-luck followed 
him to the last. He came to Paris, 
resided there during the stormy days 
of the Revolution, was finally arrested 
as a Prussian spy, and was guillotined 
three days before the downfall of 
Robespierre, that would have set him 
free. 

Of course there are many other 
famous prison-breakers whose adven- 
tures are recorded in history. 

Jacques Casanova de Seingalt made 
a daring escape from the terrible 
“leads”’ (lead -roofed prison) of 
Venice, a thrilling exploit, in the 
execution of which he was accompanied 
by a priest Balbi, also a prisoner. 

Casanova, hampered by his bonds and 
dress, followed by Father Balbi encum- 
cumbered in similar fashion, set himself 
to climb the wall. “I went first,”’ he 
afterwards related, “‘ gripping with my 
knees, hands and feet. I employed my 
pike, which had been sharpened at the 
end, and extending my arm | thrust it 
obliquely between the joints of the slates, 
and gripping the crack thus made I 
raised myself by successive steps to the 
summit of the roof. The priest followed 
me by grasping the belt of my cloak 
with his right hand. I realised all the 
hardships of an animal that constantly 
has a heavy weight dragging at it; and 
all this was on a high-pitched roof ren- 
dered slippery by a thick mist. We got 
to the summit at last, and there, sitting 
comfortably astride, I rested for a brief 
space. 

After this came a perilous walk, in the 
course of which Casanova was tempted 
again and again to thrust his pike into 
his companion’s body. They finally 
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managed to get through a skylight into 
a garret, and, after having forced open 
door after door and traversing a score of 
rooms and stairways, the two fugitives 
reached the ground floor of the palace. 
Thence they crossed the courtyard and 
the quai and flung themselves into a 
boat. Their troubles were not yet over, 
however, for they still had to escape 
from the territory of the Republic. At 
Mestre Casanova took a cab, but when 
he was ready to depart he missed his 
companion. He searched everywhere for 
him ; the time was pressing, the village 
swarmed with spies, who began to regard 
the fugitives with suspicion. It turned 
out that Balbi, indifferent to the peril 
they were in, had entered a café and 
ordered a large cup of chocolate, and 
then sat there waiting for Casanova to 
come and pay for it! But at last they 
both managed to reach the frontier in 
Spite of this separation. 

Count Lavalette, for his devotion to 
Napoleon I., was condemned to death 
by the Bourbons, but a few days before 
the date of execution was visited in his 
cell by his wife, and putting her bonnet 
on and her large cloak, he escaped under 
that disguise. 

Napoleon III., when Prince Louis 
Napoleon, after his conspiracies against 
the government of the French Republic, 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Ham, 
from which he escaped, after several 
years’ confinement. 

To make his attempt successful, he 
had changed clothes with a mason, who 
was employed in some repairs being 
done to the fortress. As this mason’s 
name was Badingnet, this nickname 
was, during the days of the Empire, 
given to Napoleon. 

The most famuus English prison- 
breaker was, of course, Jack Sheppard ; 
but the thrilling stories of his several 
escapes from Newgate are so well 
known, that repetition is unnecessary. 


© ¢ 





The Experience of a Survivor. 


By GEORGE DAVEY. 


EING one of the few human beings 
B that escaped alive from the 
disaster of London, I have been 
asked to describe my experience. It 
is now almost four months ago since the 
tragedy occurred, and in America have 
appeared hundreds of disjointed ac- 
counts, fragmentary stories, biographs, 
and records, which have given the 
American public, at least, a general idea 
of the event ; but, as I was an actual 


eyewitness to almost everything that 
took place, I am able to give several 
details which will, I think, be of some 
interest to our electrical officials. 

In the first placé, I am glad to learn 
that we and other nations are taking 


the lesson. In the city of New York 
already several electrical conduits have 
been disconnected by the council, and 
I hear that the German tribunal have 
ordered all district telegrams to be sent 
by the old-fashioned method of wires. 
I expect this will be inconvenient to 
German residents, but it is better so 
until further investigation into the cause 
of the London disaster can be made. 

It is an undeniable fact that we have 
had many warnings at various times of 
the liability of electricity to get out of 
human control, and actually as far back 
as the year 1912 I find an account in 
a very rare copy of an old news- 
paper, printed in London at that time, 
and called the Daily Record, which, I 
think, is one of the first of the warn- 
ings which have occurred at intervals 
during the last two centuries. It is 


an account of an electrical train 
accident at Liverpool, which took place 
in a tunnel, and a few people were 
killed. Then there is the well-known 
Auckland affair, and the sensational 
episode at the capital of Japan ; also 
the disaster which happened to one 
of the Pacific Trust's aeroplanes about 
seven years ago ; and here in Chicago 
there are still a few residents who can 
recollect the curious incident of the 
green man, which again shows the un- 
knowable paths electricity may take. 
Now, to proceed with my story, it 
was on the evening of the 42nd—3rd 
(or, as they would have called it in the 
old romantic days, August the 7th) 
that I first witnessed what I know now 
to have been the preliminary sign of 
the subsequent events. The preceding 
night, I remember, a severe thunder- 
storm had occurred, which, it was 
reported by the news agencies, had 
somewhat disturbed the wires at many 
of the overhead airship stations, and 
I have an idea that this circumstance 
had a good deal to do with the catas- 
trophe. I do not agree at all with 
Councillor Gruvier’s theory that the 
first cause took place under the earth, 
in spite of the fact that he is our premier 
electrician. However, on the evening 
of the 42nd, I was returning from busi- 
ness, and left my auto-car at the office, 
preferring to walk, by way of a change, 
and I remember I was amused by a 
fussy old gentleman, who accosted me, 
and remarked that “ he was glad to see 
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I preferred the good, old-fashioned 
method of walking, friend. In his young 
days, friend, there wasn’t so many 
uf these confounded electric chair -cars 
about! Nowadays, every little whip- 
per-snapper who owned a cent could 
rush about on his car, and they ought 
to be made to have a licence, friend, a 
licence |" 


I had been traversing the Great’ 


Portsmouth 
Road, and 
even then 
there seemed 
to be a vague 
sense of im- 
pending 
disaster — an 
indefinable 
feeling of 
danger. 

The Great 
Portsmouth 
Road (I be- 
lieve it is now 
reopened) is 
very similar 
to most of our 
great Ameri- 
can roads, 
The mono- 
tonous, low 
whirring of 
the thousands 
of auto-cars, 
the yelling of 
the traffic 
directors, and 
every now 
and then the 
heavy clang- 
ing of some 
airship bell 
overhead. I 
remember, also, on that night very few 
people were walking, and I had nearly 
the whole of the side footways, reserved 
for pedestrians, to myself. Soon I 
turned inte Regent Street, one of the 
oldest streets in the city, and a principal 
side street of the Great Portsmouth 
Road, and here I paused to gaze awhile 
at the scene below me. 

The numberless cars, vehicles, and 


Huge balls of fire descended. 
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public trains were all speeding as 
swiftly as ever to their destinations, 
bewildering the eye, when suddenly 
everything seemed to be forcibly 
stopped by some invisible power; in 
an instant the yelling and confusion 
were terrific ; nearly every car crashed 
into another, people were thrown out 
and under wheels, and even as I looked 


“showers of blue sparks darted along the 


great public 
conduits on 
each side of 
the way, and 
and I felt a 
curious sensa- 
tion, as of an 
electric shock. 

By thistime 
many people 
had joined me 
on the foot- 
way, and were 
excitedly ex- 
changing 
opinions as to 
what was the 
matter. 

The whole 
duration of 
the episode 
was_ hardly 
ten minutes. 
The road 
officials made 
investiga- 
tions, and 
could discover 
nothing 
wrong; one 
or two cars 
began to move 
again, and 
very soon 
traffic was resumed in the ordinary 
manner. With the exception of one or 
two slight injuries no one was hurt. 
Although I was puzzled by the incident, 
I did not think it very serious ; but, 
being a journalist, I had no doubt it 
would make “ good copy,” so rushing to 
the nearest telephone office, I speedily 
sent an account of the affair in to my 
newspaper. 
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After this I proceeded to my lodging, 
a couple of rooms in one of the Muni- 
cipal Housing Company's buildings. I 
went to bed, still pondering over the 
strange occurrence I had witnessed, and 
at last I fell to sleep. 

It must have been about half-past 
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tones, “ What was wrong? 
happened? ” 

I did not find out what was the 
matter, even when I got into the street, 
but thousands of frightened people were 
running along the footways, and num- 
berless cars and vehicles were going 


What has 


The airship fell in the struggling mass of people. 


three in the morning when I was 
awakened by the great public alarm 
bell, and a tremendous roaring and 
shouting outside ; hastily dressing my- 
self, I rushed out, and not troubling to 
wait for the lift, went down the circular 
stair -slide, crowds of people going down 
with me, asking each other in alarmed 


full speed along Jo/h sides of the road, 
in one direction. ‘“ Run for your 
lives |!" people were shouting, and the 
cry was taken up by a thousand voices 
echoing into the air. Out into the 
crowd I was carried along, buffeted 
and bewildered. 

Even in this panic, which was only 
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the beginning, many. people were 
thrown over the balustrades of the 
footways, to be crushed and mangled 
by the racing cars beneath. Many were 
the calls for “ Ambulance! Ambu- 
lance!” but the ambulance officials 
had disappeared. Yet no cause for this 
great panic could I see; neither was 
it any use inquiring. Several people I 
asked, like myself, simply did not know. 
All the same they were as panic- 
stricken as the others. 

One man I asked, however, replied 
in an excited fashion : 

“I tell you, friend, it’s a punishment 
from God! I know it! I know it! 
And a green flame, a——”’ and then this 
extraordinary man was borne along out 
of my hearing. 

Then, being (though I say it myself) 
somewhat of a logical disposition, I 
made up my mind to see the danger for 
myself before running away from it ; 
so I commenced to push and fight my 
way in the opposite direction. 


II. 


VERYWHERE I went were thou- 
sands—nay, millions—of people, 


all panic-stricken ; and as I pro- 
gressed further towards the east, I 
began to hear more news. Some said 
the whole of London was on fire ; some 
said it was a green fire; one man, 
brawny and. half naked, tore along, 
screaming, “ The lightning ! The light- 
ning |!” 

I must have been an hour, at least, 
fighting and pushing my way with no 
particular aim, only always against the 
crowd. Presently I heard a roaring 
and crashing, and the yelling of the 
people seemed to grow louder; the 
heat, also, began to grow more intense, 
and I judged I was nearer to the scene 
of the fire, for then I thought it nothing 
more important than a large block of 
buildings burning. Then, suddenly 
turning a corner, I came into full view 
of it at the end of a long street, and, 
sure enough, it was only a fire—but 
what a fire! The flames were of a 
brilliant ,green colour; volumes of 
smoke rose, fortunately overhead, for 
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it has since been discovered. that the 
slightest breathing of this smoke meant 
death. 

Out of the green flame lightning 
flashed continually in all directions, and 
huge balls of fire were hurled into the 
air. 

One of these electric fireballs de- 
scended close to where I was standing. 
People near yelled and stampeded, 
several being knocked over, and 
trampled on; with a fierce hissing 
noise the fireball came down, killing 
and scorching every living thing within 
an area of several metres. 

Electric sparks shot from the vic- 
tims ; but even as they struggled, the 
rushing people quickly passed over 
them, and they were literally ob- 
literated. Then I began to catch the 
infection of terror myself. The green 
flame, spreading with frightful rapidity, 
had come within one hundred metres 
from where I was, and nothing could 
stand against it ; the boasted fire -proof 
buildings were worse than useless ; the 
green flame melted them at the joints 
like lead, and the vast steel girders 
came down, crashing, killing, and 
maiming hundreds at a time. 

‘My pen is powerless to depict the 
terror of the people. No car or vehicle 
could move in the dense mass of people, 
and many were being broken up in the 
crowd ; men, women, and children 
were fighting, screaming, pushing, rav- 
ing, and trampling each other under 
foot. Wherever I turned it was the 
same ; lightning flashed, and fireballs 
descended frequently, and wherever 
they fell they always left a heap of 
burnt, blackened, and crushed human 
beings. 

No one seemed to know in which 
direction lay the most danger, and I 
decided to try and get towards the 
river ; so even I was compelled to fight 
and struggle for my life, as the others. 


III. 


WAS rather surprised to find my 


progress towards Westminster 
fairly easy, but this was partly due 
to my cutting through the side streets, 
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while the largest crowds were all going 
down the great main roads ; and it was 
while in one of these side turnings that I 
witnessed a most terrible incident. 

It had already been discovered that 
the airships would not fly owing to the 
atmospherical influence of this great 
electrical cataclysm ; yet, on arriving 
at the Charing Cross Overhead Station, 
I saw that an attempt was being made 
to fly one of the Southern 
Counties Company's  aero- 
planes, and huge crowds of 
people were flocking up the 
staircases to it, and badly 
overcrowding it. 

All this I could dimly per- 
ceive by gazing upwards as I 
hurried along. 

In the main road directly 

under the station, and blocking 
the direction in which I wanted 
to go, the huge crowds roared 
and surged. Presently there 
was the clanging of a bell, and 
a shouting, as the anchors of 
the aeroplane were cast off. 
I was afraid, and something 
within me impelled me to draw 
back. Fascinated, I watched 
the airship, as the propellers 
began to revolve; the vessel 
moved a few feet—and then 
down it fell, with its tremen- 
dous burden of human life, 
on to the struggling mass of 
people below, and with the 
screams of the dying in my 
ears I covered my eyes with 
my hands, to shut out the 
sight, and fled. 

At last, I succeeded in getting to 
Westminster. My object in going there 
was to see if there was any possibility 
of escaping by water. The river 
Thames, as everyone knows, has been 
built over for some years, being simply 
a wide subterranean river, used by the 
British Government as a dockyard for 
the submarine navy. 

Erected across the river, at regular 
intervals of about two hundred yards, 
were wide traffic bridges composed 
entirely of steel,.and along each em- 
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bankment were situated the great 
artificial ice-storage houses, belonging 
to the British Food Trust. 

The great steel-girdered bridges, 
and the approaches thereto, were one 
vast congested mass of struggling and 
frantic humanity. I was swept along 
in the crowd, and at last I was wedged 
into a jutting corner on one of the bridges, 
a prisoner with very little hope of escape. 


«tt 


Showers of flaming débris. 


I could see the river, into which 
hundreds were jumping or being 
thrown ; under the water the submarine 
electric lamps still burned, making the 
stream transparent, and showing drown- 
ing people fighting each other under- 
neath—a sickening sight, but I was used 
to horrors by now. 

It was fortunate for me that I was in 
a great measure guarded by the jutting 
corner I have mentioned, for I was, at 
least, protected from serious injury. 
Out in the crowd people were being 
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crushed to death, their bodies still 
maintained upright by the pressure of 
the others. One poor old man came 
near me, with tears of terror streaming 
down his face ; his arm was fractured, 
and he was moaning with pain and 
despair. Another man was bawling 
“Oh! oh! my ribs are broken! Keep 
back! Keep back!” But he was 
borne down, overwhelmed, and trodden 
upon. Still another man, who saw my 
advantageous position, with fierce oaths 
tried to force me from it; but I 
fought with him desperately, and he did 
not succeed. And so the fearsome riot 
went on. 

By this time the green fire, which 
had been working rapidly along the 
river from the east, had already begun 
to lick the balustrade of the next 
bridge ; and here, again, I feel utterly 
powerless to describe the scene. 

At the near approach of the fire the 
great public electric lamps went out, 
and everything was lit up by that 
ghastly, unforgettable green flare ; the 
deadly fireballs descended in showers 


upon the frenzied people on the bridge ; 


lightning flashed everywhere; loud 
deafening explosions rang in my ears, 
heightened by the tremendous rever- 
berating booming of the crashing and 
falling steel girders and buildings. 
The river was choked with the dead 
and dying, and the fire spread swiftly 
over all, embracing everything in its 
clutches, until at last it approached the 
bridge which I was on, and, making 
desperate efforts; the people managed 
somehow to get moderately clear. My 
skin was scorched and blistered with 
the fearful heat ; lumps of iron, stones, 
and flaming débris. descended con- 
tinually. On the ground in front of me 
were injured and helpless people, who 
were being electrocuted before my 
eyes, blue sparks flying from their 
bodies. Over these I jumped ‘and 
stumbled in my dash for safety ; and, 
as I passed, I could feel the tingling 
electricity passing through my veins. 
And so I rushed blindly on until I 
was just off the bridge, and then I was 
struck on the head by a piece of 
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falling dédbris. I became unconscious, 
and I owe my salvation to the fact that T 
managed to fall under the shelter of a 
great doorway of one of the riverside 
houses. 

When I became conscious again, I 
was: in absolute darkness—an inky 
blackness—and, curiously enough, the 
first thought which came to my mind 
was, “ Is thisdeath?’’ But I was alive, 
sure enough ; my skin still burned and 
smarted, and my head was heavy with 
pain. 

However, stumbling to my feet, I 
groped around in the darkness, and 
speedily felt what I guessed to be a 
beam of steel. I moved, collided with 
something, and some bricks and stones 
came rattling down. Then I stumbled 
over a plank, and in falling (I shudder 
at the remembrance) I clutched some- 
thing cold and fleshy—a dead man's 
hand. I-tried to find the arm, but came 
into contact with more steel. substance, 
and at last realised that this man was 
crushed to death and that I was duried 
alive? Perhaps it is to my credit that 
I did not go mad; probably it was 
because I felt too weak. I was 
famished with hunger and parched with 
thirst, but I sat down and felt almost 
resigned, though if I had had a revolver 
I should undoubtedly have shot myself 
there and then. By extraordinary fate 
I jhad been saved from one death, yet 
it seemed only to die in a worse fashion, 
and blank despair filled my heart as I 
sat in that maddening blackness. After 
some time I happened to look upwards, 
and was astonished to find something 
which seemed to be an irregular patch 
of blue in the roof of my prison. My 
reason told me what it. was.; it was the 
sky—the glorious sky! the beloved 
sky !—and the new day was approach - 
ing. 

"Scriaabling and climbing over the 
débris I succeeded in reaching the roof- 
hole, and after aj tight squeeze I was 
free | 

But what an appalling sight met my 
gaze! This had been a calamity, in- 
deed. As I scrambled into the sun- 
shine there was still an uncomfortable 
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sense of stifling heat in the air, the 
ground was hot under foot, and all the 


miles of charred and blackened ruins, 


were still glimmering and smoking, 
although there was nothing left that 
could burn ; but there was no sign of 
the terrible green flame. It had 
passed. But the bodies! Thousands 
and thousands, so far as the eye could 
reach, mangled, shapeless, unrecognis- 
able. 

I looked back to the heap of ruins 
which had become my prison. Mine 
had been a miraculous escape. The 


building which had collapsed over me 
was one of the great ice-storage houses, 
and the proximity of the ice and the 
river greatly nullified the heat of the 
flames, and to this I owe my life. 

The rest of the story is well known 
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to the civilised world; everyone knows 
how the indescribable and as_ yet 
unexplained something ran its course of 
destruction in twenty-four hours, and it 
was on the morning of the second day 
when I saw the ruins. 

On that day the noble Rescue Bri- 
gades had already commenced to arrive 
from the districts of Kingstown, Liver- 
pool, Paris, Berlin, and other places, 
and I received food and help, and 
further description is needless. 

Meanwhile, the peoples of the world 
are waiting. Our chief electricians 
must give us the solution. Many of 
our great living districts are masses of 
electricity. 

The sword of ancient Damocles is 
hanging over our heads, and who shall 
be the next? 
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LEMON 


INDUSTRY. 


By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD. 


HERE are probably very few 
people who realise to what an 
extent we, in the British Isles, 

are dependent upon Italy for our supply 
of lemons and their by-products. It 
would perhaps surprise them to know 
that over £400,000 worth of lemons 
are received annually in this country 
from abroad, and chiefly from Italy. 
In the year ended December 3 Ist, 1909, 
the value of lemons, limes, and citrons 
imported for the use of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom amounted to 
£475,967, as compared with £471,613 
in 1908, of which £412,419 worth came 
from Italy. There was a_ general 
impression at the time of the fearful 
disaster which overtook Messina in 
December, 1908, that the earthquake 
had ruined one of the principal in- 
dustries of Italy, the lemon industry, 
but as a matter of fact it had no 
appreciable effect on the bergamot and 
lemon groves. A few groves lying 
along the coast were spoilt by the tidal 
wave, but the damage was not such 
as to considerably reduce the produc- 
tion. About ro per cent. of the lemon 
crop, and at least 25 per cent. of the 
bergamot crop, had already been 
worked into essence when the earth- 
quake took place. The serious damage 
which most of the factories suffered 
caused the loss of some of the existing 
stock and a delay in the working of 
the unpacked fruit. The latter re- 
mained on the trees beyond the proper 
time, and its over-ripeness when worked 
caused a reduction in the yield of 
essential oil. 

To revert to statistics, the study of 
which Lord Goschen once described as 
a “ most fascinating one "—an opinion 
not universally shared—it is shown by 
. the official trade records that in the 
twelve months ended December, 1909, 
over £475,000 worth of lemons were 
imported into this country, chiefly from 
Italy. It is, therefore, quite evident 
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that so far as this industry is concerned 
the earthauake has certainly not de- 
stroyed it. 

Sicily is the heart of the lemon in- 
dustry, and the island contains five 
more or less distinct lemon -producing 
districts, and there is also a small area 
on the adjacent mainland in Italy where 
they are grown. The lemon belt in 
Sicily lies along the northern and 
southern coast lines, never extending 
inland for any great distance. The 
most important district lies at the foot- 
hills of Mount Etna, extending from 
Catania on the south to Giardini on the 
north, and may be called the Etna 
district. The second district of impor- 
tance is a continuation of the first, 
extending from Giardini on the south 
to Messina on the north, and is named 
from the latter city. Palermo, the 
largest city of Sicily, is the centre of 
the third district, and gives it its name. 
The region begins on the east at 
Ficarazzi, and extends westward to 
Partinico, including the valley of the 
Conco D'Oro. The fourth, or Syracuse, 
district, lies on the south side of the 
island, from Avola on the south to 
Augusta on the north. It extends 
further inland than any of the others, 
is not so mountainous, and has more 
mild climatic conditions. The fifth 
district lies between Messina and 
Palermo on the north coast. It con- 
sists of groups of orchards around in- 
dividual centre towns, the largest of 
which is Barcelona. The small main- 
land district of Calabria may be neg- 
lected for all practical purposes, as the 
output forms a very small part of the 
total crop, and is only interesting for 
the reason that the essential oil is made 
by machine instead of hand-pressed. 
The lemon tree is said to be exceedingly 
fruitful, a large one in Sicily sometimes 
ripening as many as two thousand fruits 
in favourable seasons. 

There are several terms applied to 








lemons that ripen at different periods 
in Italy, though the terms are not al- 
ways applied consistently to the same 
kind of fruit. The lemon trees bloom 
normally in April and May in southern 
Italy. There may be more or less 
blossoming through the year, and the 
terms are usually applied to the fruit 
that results from the blossoms that 
appear in different seasons. 

The term “ Limoni” is applied to 
the main crop of fruit maturing from 
the normal flowers of the preceding 
season. 

The term “ Maggiolini,” or locally 
“ Bianchetti,” is applied to the fruit 
that ripens in April and May, and which 
is produced from irregular bloom fol- 
lowing immediately after the normal 
blooming season. The Maggiolini 
lemons are somewhat light in colour. 
They are high-grade fruits, and are 
largely exported. 

The term “ Bastardi” is applied to 
large irregular lemons, usually flattened 
at the ends. The texture of the skin 
is medium in quality, and it adheres 
firmly to the flesh. The fruit is acid, 
generally seedless, and is produced 
from blossoms that appear irregularly, 
late in the season. The Bastardi 
lemons usually ripen in August. 

The term “ Bastardoni” is often 
applied to the largest Bastardi lemons. 
They ripen in September. 

The term “Verdelli” is applied 
to a crop of lemons that ripens in the 
summer. The crop is produced arti- 
ficially by withholding the water from 
the trees during June and July. About 
the first of August the trees are stimu- 
lated by a quick-acting fertiliser and an 
abundance of water. Two weeks later 
the trees begin to bloom, and the fruit 
is harvested during the following 
summer. 

The lemon gardens are variable in 
size, the majority containing not more 
than a few trees, or a few acres each at 
most. There are some groves of 


several hundred acres each in the terri- 
tory between Messina and Catania and 
in the Palermo district, a few of the 
largest plantings amounting to 1,500 
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or 2,000 acres. The larger groves are 
usually under the direct management 
of the owners, while the smaller ones 
may be worked by the owners or by 
tenants who rent them from the owners, 
or from one who already owns a lease. 
Sicily is mountainous, and is agro- 
nomically divided into three zones— 
(1) Marine zone, in which fruit ripens 
earliest, lemon culture being confined 
to this zone ; (2) Middle zone, extend- 
ing from 1,500 to 3,090 feet above the 
sea level, in which oranges may grow, 
but not lemons; and (3) Mountain 
zone, where the temperature is too low, 
and the climate too damp for citrus cul - 
ture. The principal groves of the citrus 
fruit are on the northern and eastern 
coasts, where the mountains rise in bold 
headlands from the sea, having but a 
narrow strip of land—the marine zone, 
of a loose, sandy character—at their 
base. The soil of the hill-sides is 
generally clay. On the southern and 
western coasts the citrus fruits are not 
cultivated to any extent, owing princi- 
pally to the lack of water for irrigation, 
and to the presence of certain dele- 
terious mineral substances in the soil. 
From inquiries made by the American 
Consul at Messina, who lost his life in 
the earthquake, it appears that besides 
the varying climatic changes from 
season to season, the character of the 
soil has a great influence upon the 
maturing and the keeping qualities of 
the citrus fruits, while adequate manur- 
ing, steady irrigation and proper 
drainage of the orchards are all essen- 
tial factors in the production of a good 
crop. Fruit grown on light, sandy soil 
is smaller, of a lighter colour, ripens 
earlier, cannot be left so long on the 
trees without deteriorating, and in 
general does not possess such good 
keeping qualities as that grown on a 
clay soil. In consequence, the fruit 
grown on clay soil naturally commands 
a higher price in the market, and as 
between “ mountain fruit" and “ sea 
coast fruit,” the fact that the former 
is superior is attributed to the nature of 
the soil and not to climatic conditions. 
The so-called “ Verdelli” lemons 
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are the result of persistent endeavour 
to secure a crop maturing in the summer 
season, when the demand for the fruit 
is greatest, and higher prices may in 
consequence be demanded. In order 
to produce this variety, water is with- 
held from the orchards during the 
summer, and the trees allowed to par- 
tially dry up, this process being also 
more developed by laying bare a por- 
tion of the roots. The “ Bianchetti ” 
lemons are, as their name indicates, 
white lemons, which mature from 
irregular blossoms, and which are al- 
lowed to remain on the tree for a long 
time. The “ Bastardoni” (bastard 
lemons) also come from the irregular 
blooms which appear from time to time. 
These lemons present certain well- 
marked characteristics ; they are usu- 
ally large and irregular in shape ; they 
are flattened at the ends instead of hav- 
ing the usual point ; they are hard, rich 
in acid, and seedless ; their skin is fine, 
and adheres tenaciously to the fruit. 
The Bastardoni usually remain on the 
tree over a year, being particularly 
able to withstand bad weather and 
parasites. Comparing the average 
production of adult trees in the various 
lemon producing provinces of Sicily and 
Italy, the following statement has been 
compiled, showing the yield of lemons 
per tree in the different districts : 
Palermo, 1,000 to 1,100; Messina, 
800 to 1,000; Trapani, 600; Catania 
(irrigated), 1,000 to 1,200; Trapani 
(not irrigated), 500 to 600; Syracuse, 
goo to 1,000; Reggio, Calabria, 800 
to 1,200; Naples (Sorrento), 500 to 
700; Gagani, 200 to 300; Brescia, 
500; San Remo, 110. Under the 
most favourable conditions, well de- 
veloped and vigorous lemon trees in 
Sicily, have yielded as many as 1,700 
to 2,000 lemons, and even more. 
During the first ten years of growth, 
where other products are also cul- 
tivated, the profits from a lemon grove 
show a natural increase from the first 
year to the tenth, because of the heavy 
initial expense and the lessening annual 
labour. The gathering of the crop is 
done by hand, in order not to injure 
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either the small fruit or the new 
blossoms, for it must be remembered 
that a lemon tree may bear, at one and 
the same time, fruit in all stages of 
development. Ladders are used to 
reach the higher branches, and to the 
rounds of these are hung the baskets 
provided with hooks, in which the 
pickers carefully place the fruit. As 
soon as a basket is full it is emptied 
upon a bed of straw spread on the 
ground, and the stems removed with 
very sharp knives. The real classifica- 
tion of the fruit is rarely done im the 
open air, but is carried out in the 
storehouses. The criterion is simply 
that of placing in the first class the 
fruit of the largest size, and having the 
healthiest, cleanest and best appear- 
ance, without mark or blemish ; in the 
second class are the healthy but 
smaller lemons ; the third class com- 
prises the discarded, the smal] and 
marred fruit. The classification is 
done by expert women, called “ scarta- 
trici,” and “ incartatrici,” because they 
not only sort the lemons, but also wrap 
those of the first and second classes in 
paper, to be then packed in boxes as 
they appear in the trade. 

It is usually the case that careful 
exporters re-pack every box, re-wrap- 
ping each lemon, in their own ware- 
houses in the ports of shipment, in order 
that their customers may be supplied 
with selected fruit, packed in an attractive 
manner. Sicilian lemons are exported 
to the following countries: Russia, 
United States, Germany, United King- 
dom, Austria, Belgium, Turkey, 
Canada, Holland, Australia, France, 
Denmark, Egypt, Sweden, Roumania, 
India, South America, Norway, and 
China. About one-third of the total 
lemon crop of Sicily is consumed in the 
manufacture of citrate of lime, and from 
the peel of these lemons comes the 
enormous quantity of essential oil, or 
essence of lemon, which furnishes 
practically the world’s supply, and 
finally even the peel itself is exported 
in brine to be candied. 

The lemons used for manufacturing 
purposes are those from the winter crop, 












picked from the tree and taken without 
selection, the discarded fruit from the 
sortings in the gardens and in the store- 
houses, windfalls, and all the rest of the 
poorer quality of fruit. When brought 
to the factory the lemons are first split 
with a sharp knife, this work being done 
by women and boys, each one of whom 
is expected to split about 15,000 lemons 
a day. The halved lemons are placed 
in long troughs, on either side of which 
stand women, with large baskets beside 
them, who rapidly scoop out the pulp 
entire by means of a sharp spoon, the 
bowl of which is set at right angles to 
the handle. These women, called 
“ separatrici,” receive about twopence 
halfpenny for each basket of halved 
fruit, weighing about’ eighty-eight 
pounds. The pulps are passed between 
toothed cylinders, which tear them to 
shreds. Provision is of course made 
to catch the juice and to lead it to the 
vats. The shredded mass is then 
shovelled into large receptacles of 
matting, and these are placed in a large 
press. The refuse is consumed for 
fodder, or as a fertiliser. The crude 
juice collected contains water in abun- 
dance, citric acid, malic acid, saccharin 
matter and extracts, albuminoids, and 
mucilages. 

Concentrated juice, obtained by 
evaporating the crude juice, was for- 
merly put on the market in large 
quantities, but in recent years almost 
all the juice has been used in the manu- 
facture of citrate of lime. This very 
important material, which seems to be 
the safest form in which the acid 
principle can be cenveyed, and is the 
substance from which the citric acid is 
directly manufactured, is now produced 
in Sicily in large quantities. The 
manufacture of citrate commenced in 
Sicily about fifteen years ago, increas - 
ing every year, and, in 1908, 95 per 
cent. of the production was exported 
in this form, and only 5 per cent. as 
concentrated juice. Briefly described, 
citrate of lime is manufactured by filter - 
ing off the warmed crude juice into 
tinned boilers, and heating nearly to the 
boiling point, when finely -powdered 
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chalk is slowly added, while the liquid 
is being constantly stirred. When the 
effervescence caused by the admixture 
of the carbonate of lime has ceased, 
the citrate readily precipitates out ; the 
residue is again treated with milk of 
lime to reduce the remaining acid. . 

The essential oil contained in the 
rind of the lemon occurs in commerce 
as a distinct article, and of this over 
680,000 pounds weight were exported 
from Italy in the ten months ended 
October, 1909. The small and irregu- 
larly shaped fruits are employed while 
still green, in which state the yield of 
oil is greater than when they are quite 
ripe, and the oil is extracted in Novem- 
ber and December as follows: A 
workman cuts three longitudinal slices 
off each lemon, leaving a three -cornered 
central core having a small portion of 
rind at the apex and base. These 
pieces are then divided transversely 
and cast on one side, and the strips of 
peel are thrown in another place. Next 
day the pieces of peel are deprived of 
their oil by pressing four or five times 
successively the outer surface of the 
peel (“ zest” or “ flavedo ") bent into a 
convex shape, against a flat sponge held 
in the palm of the left hand and 
wrapped round the forefinger. The oil 
vesicles in the rind, which are ruptured 
more easily in the fresh fruit than in 
the state in which lemons are imported, 
yield up their oil to the sponge, which 
when saturated is squeezed into an 
earthern vessel furnished with a spout 
and capable of holding about three 
pints. After a time the oil separates 
from the watery liquid which accom- 
panies it, and is then decanted. By 
this process four hundred fruits yield 
nine to fourteen ounces of essence. 
The prisms of pulp are afterwards 
subjected to pressure to obtain lemon 
juice, and then distilled, to obtain the 
small quantity of volatile oil they 
contain. 

The men who are engaged upon this 
work are termed “ sfumatori,” and they 
receive from one shilling to one shilling 
and fourpence per day. They are ex- 
pected to press peels to the weight of 
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nearly four hundred pounds. The 
thoroughness of the work of the 
“ sfumatori”’ is tested at frequent in- 
tervals by the foreman, who selects 
pieces at random from the baskets into 
which the former have thrown the 
pressed peels, and squeezes them 
against the flame of a small oil lamp. 
If much essence remains in the peel it 
will flare up brightly in the lamp flame, 
and thus show that the pressing has not 
been thoroughly done.’ The manufac: 
ture of lemon oil by machinery is con- 
fined to the mainland of Italy, in the 
province of Calabria. Large amounts 
of bergamot oil are made there, and it 
is with the machine used in this industry 
that lemon oil is produced. The ber- 
gamot is Shaped more like an orange 
than a lemon, being nearly round, so that 
the apparatus has to be slightly modified 
in order to use it on the latter fruit. 

Oil manufactured in this way is not 
in the least inferior to the hand -pressed 
product, and has the added advantage 
of a much richer colour. 
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Candied lemon peel is usually made 
in England from a larger variety of the 
lemon cultivated in Sicily on higher 
ground than the common kind, from 
which it is distinguished by its 
thicker rind and larger size. This 
kind, known as the Spadaforese lemon, 
is also allowed to remain on the trees 
until ripe, and when gathered the fruit 
is cut in half longitudinally and pickled 
in brine before being exported in casks. 
Before candying, the lemons are soaked 
in fresh water to remove the salt. 
Citrons are also exported from Sicily 
in the same way, but these are about 
six times as expensive as lemons, and 
a comparatively small quantity is 
shipped. Besides those exported from 
Messina and Palermo, lemons are also 
imported into England to a less extent 
from the Riviera of Genoa, and from 
Malaga, in Spain, the latter being the 
most esteemed. Of the numerous 
varieties the wax lemon, the imperial 
lemon, and the Gaeta lemon are con- 
sidered to be the best. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


F the silly vulgarities of modern 
pantomime are not yet quite extinct, 
they are amongst the monsters of the 

Victorian age that will soon be known 
only by tradition or their fossil remains. 


It is no longer necessary to debase the 
tastes of our youngsters by a course of 
pantomime in the Christmas holidays or 


keep them away from the theatre 
altogether. “Peter Pan” introduced a 
new type of Christmas revels, untainted, 
wholesome, joyous, bewitching, and its 
success has been so assured—so over- 
whelming, indeed, that this year we have 
had four fairy plays on the London stage, 
all as harmless as “ Peter Pan,” and all 
fascinating young and old alike and in 
almost equal measure. There was a day, 
of course, when the bewildering tales of 
the nursery — “Aladdin” and “The 
Forty Thieves,” “Cinderella,” and 
“ Little Red Riding Hood ”—were not a 
putrescent mass of undraped women and 
unamusing buffoonery. It was certainly 
not the taste of the children that brought 
about the degeneration, and sensible 
parents must have shivered many a time 
at the things they took their youngsters 
to see when there was nothing cleaner to 
give them. The new fairy play, let us 
be thankful, can hardly get so low, at all 
events, so long as the child-actor continues 


to be so essential a part of the cast. 
Marvellous little actors and actresses 
they are too: Miss Trevelyan’s Wenda, 
Miss Bella Terry’s Elizabeth Penny- 
father, Miss Olive Walter’s Tyltyl, and 
Master Philip Tonge’s Tommy, to name 
no more, all the most accomplished and 
self-reliant artistes, whose whole-souled 
interest in their parts and childish aplomb 
it is a delight to witness. 

“Peter Pan” is having its fourth 
season at the Duke of York’s and may 
have a score more so far as one can see. 
At His Majesty's “ Pinkie” has brought 
back Fairyland, and huge audiences go 
with her to that delectable domain as 
long as Sir Beerbohm Tree is content to 
let his stage be the medium for the 
journey. There is a new and wonderful 
queen of the Fairyland, Miss Florrie 
Lewis, a most dignified and entrancing 
mite. We thought a year ago there 
could be only one fairy queen, but that 
simply showed our ignorance of fairy 
capabilities. But “ Pinkie and the 
Fairies” is now almost as assured a 
Christmas feature as “ Peter Pan,” and 
so we come to the new plays. 

And first “ The Blue Bird,’ Maeter- 
linck’s fairy play at the Haymarket 
Theatre, produced by Mr. Herbert French 
with a perfection of scene and detail 
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rarely equalled. ‘“ The Blue Bird ” is an 
allegory—anallegory that takes us through 
the fairy realms, in which the fancy of 
children loves to dwell, into more than 
one of those sealed mysteries of life 
before which the imagination of men and 
women stands questioning vainly. What 
is happiness? Where is it to be found? 
Is it in the land of memory—in the 
Kingdom of the Past—in the Kingdom of 
the Future—in the Palace of Night? Or 
is it close by us all the while if we will 
but see it? Must we wander far for it, 
through many trials and tribulations and 
disappointments, only to find it at last by 
our own firesides, however humble they 
may be? In that question and that 
quest lies the allegory of ‘‘ The Blue 
Bird.” This may be clearer to the adult 
than to the child—to us who know that 
Maeterlinck must have had some deeper 
motive than an idle fancy. I doubt even 
if children will see the beauty of the 
inspiration that makes this a fairy play. 
For out of what inspired thought does 
“The Blue Bird” take the form of a 
fairy play? Out of this: that only child- 
ren can hope to succeed in the search for 
happiness. So we have the fairy Béry- 
lune coming at night to Tyltyl and 
Mytyl] in their peasant home and sending 
them forth to search for the Blue Bird by 
which in fairy lore we are to understand 
happiness. It is Bérylune, for whom the 
task is too great, who gives Tyltyl the 
cap with its magic diamond that is to aid 
him and his sister in overcoming all the 
perils of their way. It is Bérylune who 
turns the common things of life—fire and 
water and sugar and milk and bread and 
light—into living beings to accompany the 
children in their quest, and it is Bérylune 
who gives speech to Tylo the dog and 
Tylette the cat—the ever faithful Tylo 
and the treacherous Tylette. So the 
band sets out in its search for the Blue 
Bird,and first comes to Bérylune’s Palace, 
where abide all the heroes and heroines 
of fairy lore. Thence the journey really 
begins, and a strange journey it is. Fire 
and Water are always quarrelling ; Sugar 
is a useless and sticky encumbrance ; 
Tylette is as double-faced as she can be, 
always pretending to be friendly, and 
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secretly trying to bring about the destruc- 
tion of Tyltyl and Mytyl. Only Tylo 
and Light remain true and devoted. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to 
the poetic significance of the episodes in 
which the quest for happiness is pre- 
sented in the play. In the shadowy 
Land of Memory the children find that 
our dead live again consciously only at 
those times when the truly living think 
of them. In the forest they learn that 
all Nature is at enmity with mankind, 
because mankind wars upon Nature, 
felling her trees, plucking her flowers, 
scarring and deforming her, using her 
but not loving her. In the Kingdom of 
the Past they discover that the graveyard 
is not a place of gloom and horror, but a 
wonderful garden of flowers, and in the 
Kingdom of the Future the unborn 
children are waiting eagerly to find 
fathers and mothers on earth. Eagerly 
those whose time is appointed crowd 
into the waiting galley that is to bear 
them to their anticipated happiness. 
And so it is that from the unborn spirit 
to the ghostly departed Tyltyl and Mytyl 
fail to find happiness. But there is 
another adventure, the visit to the Palace 
of Night, with its awesome caverns, from 
which come forth all night things, beau- 
tiful and terrible, and here at last Tyltyl 
is sure he has found the Blue Bird, but 
when he seizes it, it changes colour and 
dies in his hands. Now all these episodes 
have their deep significance, but they 
are conceived with so rich a fancy and 
presented at the Haymarket with such 
scenic beauty that, whether their signifi- 
cance is felt or not, they charm the eye and 
satisfy the imagination. The youngest 
theatre-goer may follow the varying for- 
tunes of Tyltyl and Mytyl with a breath- 
less interest, and if the oldest feels now and 
again the force of poetic suggestion, the 
quiver of pathos, the power of an under- 
lying truth, he will none the less enjoy 
the charm of the spectacle. 

In the Garrick play, “ Where Children 
Rule,” a four-act “ Fantasy” by Messrs. 
Sydney Blow and Douglas Hoare, is 
another amazing group of little actors and 
actresses, who could give many of their 
experienced elders points and fairly beat 
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them. Their confidence, their aptness, 
their appreciation of humour, their whole- 
hearted interest are truly extraordinary. 
The play has no subtleties of meaning or 
intention. It is just what it professes to 
be—a Fantasy—a play in which children 
can take the keenest delight because it 
never soars beyond their comprehension, 
and yet a play in which their elders can 
find abundant cause for merriment, since 
the topsy-turvey kingdom of the children 
cannot fail to wake a responsive echo in 
any healthy parental mind. In the Land 
Where Children Rule the grown-ups 
learn what it is to be “ kids,” a lesson they 
might not need if memory served them 
better. In this Land, by some mysterious 
spell, they have no voice of authority, no 
power of self-assertion, nothing but 
impotent resentment at the treatment 
they receive. And that treatment is 
precisely the treatment they mete out to 
their children in real life. Where children 
rule the parents have to learn their 
lessons, to do as they are told, to be polite 
and retiring, and to go to bed early. 
They are fed on bread and milk and 
punished for bad manners, and it is 
really most astonishing how extremely 
bad-mannered adult persons are when 
they are observed in contrast with the 
well-behaved little denizens of the Land. 
As Miss Elizabeth Pennyfather remarks 
in a tone of extreme disgust—* Isn’t it 
silly, the way these grown-ups go on!” 
We are compelled to agree with her; we 
are very much ashamed at the way we 
“goon,” especially when things do not 
go exactly as we wantthem to. Elaborate 
instructions are given in the play as to 
how the land where children rule may ‘be 
found. It was discovered quite acci- 
dentally by David Pennyfather, who is a 
Boy Scout, which accounts for his having 
discovered it. Being an affectionate 
brother, as all Boy Scouts are, he came for 
his sister, and as they very thoughtfully 
leave a note to tell Pa and Ma Penny- 
father where they have gone, the parents 
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go post-haste after them, and, as soon as 
they enter the Land, come under the 
spell, and are forthwith subject to the 
rule of the youngsters. A most regal 
little lady, of some seven or eight summers 
possibly, Miss Marjorie Dane, rules by 
virtue of her unequalled dimples as 
queen of the Land, and more loyal 
subjects no queen ever had, except, of 
course, the unruly grown-ups. The loyal 
subjects sing and dance the most charming 
songs and bewitching dances, and teach 
history by ocular demonstration—most 
diverting are the historical pageants of 
the tiny people. Of course the spell is 
broken at last—lI shall not say how—at 
least so far as our particular friends are 
concerned. I suppose it must always be 
so. Wendy goes back at last to father 
and mother Darling; Pinkie cannot stay 
for ever at the fairy revels; Tyltyl and 
Mytyl wake up in the woodcutter’s 
cottage after their adventures ; and David 
and Elizabeth go back to prosaic Sloane 
Street; but it pleases us all, young and 
old, to fancy that somewhere Wendy’s 
house still stands among the tree-tops, 
that the fairies still hold their revels in 
moonlit glens, that the quest for the 
Blue Bird is ceaselessly going on amidst 
thrilling adventures, and that there isa 
land where the pure and innocent hearts 
of children rule and will rule for ever. 

Very little besides the fairy plays and 
pantomimes has come as a novelty to the 
London stage this holiday season. But 
on all sides are the sounds of prepara- 
tion for the spring season, and as soon as 
the holidays are over and the General 
Elections have ceased to hold public 
attention, new plays will come fast. 
Before this number of the ENGLIsH 
ILLUSTRATED is published “ Dame 
Nature” will have started its career 
at the Garrick, and February 1 has 
been fixed for the production of “ The 
O'Flynn” at His Majesty’s. And there- 
after something of a dramatic deluge may 
be looked for. 
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By 


FLORENCE 


S HE boy seems depressed. Is there 
- anything wrong ?” asked the tall 
dark man seated on the verandah 
beside Mrs. Macpherson, while his eyes 
indicated by an interrogative glance a 
fair-haired young fellow of about twenty- 
two, who was leaning over the balustrade 
smoking silently at some distance from 
them. 

“ Home-sick, I expect!” the lady 
answered, her eyes following the direction 
of his glance; “pining for his native 
heath, probably, and for the sound of his 
beloved Gaelic.” 

“ Not muchee!” her companion replied 
with a sardonic laugh. “ You may take 
it for granted that the fleshpots of Egypt 
are so vastly superior to the homely 
porridge of his own country that he is not 
likely to suffer from any heart-hunger of 
that description. I think I can shrewdly 
conjecture the cause of his present 
melancholy. Only another victim to 
Circe’s charms, I suppose. You might 
have spared this poor boy, Mina.” 

Mrs. Macpherson took no notice of the 
suggestion conveyed by his words. She 
remained silent for some moments, while 
her eyes dwelt with tender solicitude upon 
the listless figure of the person they were 
discussing. There was a slight tremor of 
anxiety in her usually imperturbable cool- 
ness of tone when she said later :— 

“He has been restless and out of 
spirits for the last two or three days, quite 
unlike his exuberant self. I wonder what 
it is! You haven't been leading him 
astray, I hope, Victor? It would be 
cruel to take advantage of his unsophisti- 
cated and confiding nature, also a distinct 
breach of your covenant with me. You 
promised me when he first came out here 
that you would protect him from the 
wolves !” 

Victor Stirling laughed softly as he 
turned his handsome dark eyes with a 
cynical expression of amusement in them 
on the beautiful face beside him. 
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“To protect him from the wolves, so 
that he might fall unscathed into the 
hands of the Destroying Angel ! I suppose 
when his fate is accomplished the poor 
mangled carcase will be abandoned to 
the wild beasts to do what they will 
with it.” 

“Don’t speak like that,” she said, 
flushing angrily. “I don’t like it. And, 
besides, it is grossly unjust. As you 
know perfectly well, nobody can accuse 
me of ever having injured or perverted 
the innocent; I merely assume the part 
of a Nemesis towards those who have 
deserved such punishment at the hands 
of my sex! Archie Hamilton is an 
honest, true-hearted boy, without guile 
himself or suspicion of others; he still 
has some reverence for womanhood, and 
even believes in his fellow-man. God 
forbid that either you or I, Victor, should 
drag his ideals down into the dust.” 

“ You take him au grand sérieux, as you 
do all things, Mina,” his tone and look 
softening perceptibly. “Even in your 
cold heart a soft spot is to be found, and 
this boy has somehow managed to touch it. 
But he is a very nice boy, I admit, and a 
singularly attractive one even to us poor 
blasé people of the world. All the same, 
I don’t quite understand this sudden 
complete dejection; he generally has 
such overpoweringly good spirits——-” 

“I must find out what it is,” Mina 
replied, with quiet decision. “Go and 
talk to John in the billiard-room while I 
investigate.” 

A moment later the soft swish of a 
silken gown crossing the wooden parquet 
roused the boy from his abstraction, and 
the gentle touch of a woman’s hand 
placed through his arm with the familiar 
kindness of a good comrade made him 
turn towards her with a smile of welcome, 
as she said in her low, sweet voice :— 

“ What is it, Archie? Tell me.” 

He flushed slightly and answered with 
an embarrassed laugh: “I’m afraid I’m 
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awfully dull and ‘stupid to-night, Mrs. 
Macpherson ; please forgive me for being 
so unsociable and quiet. The fact is, I’m 
rather worried, and it’s just like your 
sweet sympathetic kindness to have 
noticed anything was wrong 
that there is anything. ...I can’t 
exactly explain, and I’m afraid you'll 
think me more or less of a lunatic, I 
expect, when I tell you that I am unhappy 
without knowing what I am unhappy 
about.” 

“I confess I don’t quite understand,” 
she said, smiling, “‘ but perhaps you could 
make it a little plainer. Has anyone here 
annoyed you in any way ? Or is it money 
—or what ?” 

“Oh, no, nothing of that sort... 
everyone here is most awfully good to 
me... and as to money, I’m actually 
beginning to save,a thing I never had 
the chance of doing before. . . . No, it’s 
nothing like that. The fact is—don’t 
laugh at me, Mrs. Macpherson—it’s about 
Jennie... .” 

“Oh! a love quarrel—or perhaps she 
has not written lately?” 

“No, no; we couldn’t quarrel, and she 
always writes; there has not been a mail 
in since her last letter came, but I know 
there is something wrong. I havea feeling 
that she is in some terrible trouble. .. . 
You see, she and I are more to each other 
than to anyone else in the world ; there is 
a bond of sympathy between us which no 
distance can either break or weaken.” 

Mina smiled indulgently. The boy had 
already given her a certain amount of 
his confidence. She knew there was a 
girl at home with whom he had left his 
heart. “You think you love each other 
more than anyone else did, or ever could 
do, no doubt,” she said with gentle 
irony. 

“ It is not altogether that,” he answered 
diffidently. ‘I daresay many people are 
capable of experiencing as deep an affec- 
tion as we two have for each other, but 
they have not the same perfect unity of 
thought and feeling.” He paused, and a 
curiously rapt expression dawned in his 
eyes as he continued: ‘“*‘ My mother used 
always to say that Jennie Graham and I 
were twin souls who strayed into the 
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world at the same moment ; we were born 
within a mile’s distance of each other, and 
with only a few seconds difference of time. 
As my mother lay at the point of death I 
was carried off to the manse to be cared 
for there, and to find a foster-mother in 
Mrs. Graham. The greater part of my 
childhood was spent at the manse, for my 
parents had to go abroad owing to my 
mother’s delicate health. So Jennie and 
I grew up hand-in-hand together, as you - 
may say ; and when my parents died Mr. 
Graham became my guardian, and the 
manse my home in the holidays.” 

“ What makes you feel anxious about 
her now? Did she give you any bad 
news in her last letter?” Mina asked. 

“ No, she wrote in excellent spirits tell- 
ing me all the news of the countryside. 
It is merely a presentiment, but one I 
cannot throw off ; it has clung persistently 
to me for the last two or three days. I 
had the same feeling about her once 
before, when I was a small boy. I was 
at home, but could not rest for thinking 
that she was in some great trouble and 
wanted me. At last I started off to the 
manse to inquire. I found Jennie was 
absent, had gone out early in the morning 
and had not returned. The Grahams had 
not troubled about her, thinking she was 
at our house, as my mother often made 
her stay on for the night when she came 
over to see us if the weather turned wet. 
We sallied out in the pouring rain with 
lanterns to search for her on the hills. We 
found her at last lying insensible at the 
foot of a precipitous crag. She had been 
gathering flowers on the edge; the loose 
soil had given way beneath her feet, and 
she had fallen some thirty-five feet. The 
miracle was that she had not been killed. 
Had she lain there all night in the cold and 
rain with a broken leg and a fearful gash 
in her head, no doubt she would have 
perished before the morning.” 

Mina pressed his arm sympathetically, 
saying kindly :—‘ You must not be de- 
spondent about her now ; perhaps after all 
it may be nothing ; you may have got a 
slight touch of fever yourself—that always 
makes one terribly depressed. Let us 
hope that with the mail to-morrow good 
news will come to you and put an end to 
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your anxiety. Come now, I am going to 
sing to you, and drive away all your 
melancholy forebodings.” 

Sitting in the softly-lighted room, and 
listening to the sound of Mina’s ex- 
quisite voice, Archie seemed to forget his 
trouble. Presently they were joined by 
John Macpherson and Victor Stirling, and 
a move was suggested to the garden on 
the roof, where a final cigarette might be 
smoked in comfort. Archie led the way, 
apparently with his accustomed light- 
heartedness and vigour. They stepped 
out into the starlight, and inhaled with 
delight the scent-laden air ; the flat roof of 
the house had been transformed at Mina’s 
pleasure intoa mass of greenery and bloom ; 
rugs and cushions were spread on the 
ground here and there, and from the 
trellis-work above, covered with thickly- 
trailing creepers, great baskets were sus- 
pended full of flowering-plants, which 
filled the air with delicious perfume. 

Soon Mina, pleading fatigue from the 
heat of the day, bade them good-night. 
“Cheer up,” she murmured, as she 
pressed Archie’s hand in farewell, and 
then she vanished down the staircase. 
After her departure the conversation 
flagged, and at last, after a prolonged 
yawn, John Macpherson suggested that 
it was time to turn in. 

“1 should like to stay here all night,” 
Archie said in a low voice. He was 
lying close to the parapet flat on his 
back, his arms upraised, with hands 
clasped behind his head, and his blue eyes 
gazing straight up at the stars above 
him. Victor Stirling smoked on silently. 
This man had the doubtful reputation of 
being both a roué and a gambler, but in 
spite of it he was the confidential friend 
of steady John Macpherson and Mina’s 
most faithful and devoted slave. 
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A bell chimed somewhere far away in 
the distance; then a slight breeze crept 
over the flowers, stirring them gently and 
carrying away their perfume on the air. 

Victor rose and sauntered slowly 
towards the entrance of the house. 

“Are you coming, Hamilton?” he 
asked. There wasnoreply. Heglanced 
back. Archie was in the same position, 
but with his eyes closed. 

“ Asleep,” the elder man murmured 
with a smile. “The troubles of youth 
are easily forgotten.” 

Then as he paused, with one foot on 
the first step ready to descend and his 
hand on the balustrade, he saw Archie 
raise himself suddenly to a sitting pos- 
ture. His face was turned away. 

“Yes!” he cried, loudly, as if in 
response to some appeal. “ Yes, Jennie, 
I am coming!” 

Then springing lightly with one foot 
on to the edge of the parapet, he vaulted 
out of sight. 


They found him lying still and lifeless 
in the paved courtyard beneath; there 
was a streak of blood on the fair hair, 
but otherwise the handsome face and 
lithe form appeared uninjured. 

Mina stood by the dead boy’s side next 
day and laid upon his breast the white 
flowers she had brought. “ For me and for 
Jennie,” she whispered, and the tears 
fell fast on the still white face as she 
stooped and kissed him. 

That evening when the mail came in 
there were letters for Archie Hamilton, 
but none in Jennie’s rounded hand; and 
Mina evinced no surprise when John 
Macpherson came to her later with an 
opened telegram in his hand: “ Jennie 
Graham died last night; break it to 
Archie.” 


SARE) 





IN MILK-LAND. 


By JESSIE FERNIE. 


OWN -DWELLERS may often be 
7 tempted to think that the coun- 
try, painted for us in such glow- 

ing colours by the poets, and by 
those prose-writers who adorn their 


pages with descriptions of the glories 


of Nature, has no real _ existence 
save in-odd cor- 
ners and _ very 
small patches scat- 
tered over the face 
of the earth. In- 
deed, were we to 
listen to some 
critics, we should 
dismiss as entirely 
erroneous the view 
that rural life 
means beauty, and 
simplicity, and 
peace, and health, 
and joy. In his 
book upon “ The 
Country Life,” 
dedicated to “the 
little boy with the 
clean face who 
brings the milk,” 
Me. T. W.. Hi. 
Crosland says: 
“The May morn- 
ing prettiness of 
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such writers as, say, Izaak Walton 
in the past and Richard le Gallienne 
in the present, is in the main without 
foundation. There is really no reason 
to suppose that Izaak Walton ever had 
speech with a pretty milkmaid who sang 
pretty verses to him. It is reasonable 
to believe that the 
milkmaids of Wal- 
ton’s time were of 
much the same 
calibre as the milk- 
maids of to-day. 
For the average 
milkmaid nowa- 
days is a flat-faced, 
over - freckled, 
none - too - whole- 
some wench, with 
red arms, no senti- 
ment, and a flow 
of language which 
would put a man 
of Izaak’s stamp 
on the run, and 
would produce im- 
mediate falls of 
white marble in the 
soul of Richard. 
Besides which, if 
you go on to 
the modern farm 
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MILKING-TIME 


and inquire for the milkmaid, it is 
highly probable that you will be shown 
a shaggy, hairy, male yokel, who, but 
for the fact that he wears corduroy and 
a discreditable apron, might serve 


admirably for a study of Caliban. There 
are very few milkmaids left in these 
days, and if Izaak Walton met them, 
as he says he did, you may safely write 


IN NORMANDY, 


him down for a singularly fortunate old 
gentleman.” 

We must not, however, pay too much 
attention to the grumbling pen of a pro- 
fessional pessimist; and there are 
doubtless vast numbers of people ready 
to vouch, from their own experience, for 
the existence of by no means unattrac- 
tive milkmaids, of the female sex, in 
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rural surroundings of a high degree 
of loveliness. 

But to put aside the question of 
the charms, or the lack of charms, 
in milkmaids: the connection 
between milk and beauty is one 
that becomes obvious if we look 
at it long enough. Our English 
pasture-land is admitted to furnish 
one of the fairest sights in the 
world. Now pasture - land is 
largely devoted to cows, and cows 
are chiefly kept, in this coyntry, 
for their milk. We may put it 


Happily, then, for the eyes oft 
Nature-lovers, the consumption of 
milk grows greater and greater 
every day. To meet the demand, 
vastly increased as it has been 
by the employment of certain 
elements of milk in the manufac- 
ture of the most popular patent 
foods of the day, the dairy industry 
has now developed to tremendous 
proportions throughout the world. 
The green and wholesome mea- 
dows of our own islands have at 
all times had a high reputation for 
the excellent quality of their pro- 
ducts, whether in the form of milk, 
cream, butter, or cheese; but they 
are totally unable to supply what 
is required of them to support even 
the population of the United King- 
dom alone. We are compelled 
another way, and say that more milk therefore to import from abroad enormous 
means more cows (science having as yet quantities of dairy produce for the feeding 
invented mo efficient substitute for the of our great cities, and, in particular, of 
cow), more cows mean more pastures, London. 
and therefore more beautiful scenery. It would be very interesting to com- 
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pare with our own dairy methods those 
of the various countries upon which we 
call to supplement our milk supply. But 
such an ‘inquiry would occupy a great 
deal of space. In these days of general 


travel, most readers of these pages have 
no doubt seen something of the milk 
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dustry is' managed in France, which to 
some of our more methodical dairymen 
may seem rather primitive. In Nor- 
mandy, for instance, a country of late 
years grown quite familiar to the Eng- 
lish tourist, the cows live in a semi- 
savage state in the meadows, which they 
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trade in one or other country of the 
Continent. Very possibly they have 
watched in Ostend or some other Bel- 
gian town that picturesque Flemish sub- 
stitute for our milk-cart, the barrow 
drawn by harnessed dogs. Or perhaps 
they may have taken the trouble to 
observe the way in which the dairy in- 
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hardly ever leave, winter or summer. 
This appears to be a custom of imme- 
morial antiquity among the farmers, 
who are true Normans in their proud 
adherence to the ways oftheir ancestors. 

The farmer himself is known as /a 
maitre, “the master.’ He generally is 
the possessor of a herd of from twenty 
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to thirty cows, as many calves, and a few 
horses. On large farms it is customary 


for the management of the dairy to be 
left entirely in the hands of the master’s 
wife—a fashion which can easily be 


A COOL 


paralleled in this country. The milk- 
ing is the duty of a servant or a maid 
called the “ Triolette,” and takes place 
three times in the course of the day. As 
a rule, the man who can attend to twenty 
cows receives a payment of four hundred 
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and fifty francs (£18) per annum, while 
the woman who can only attend to 
fifteen animals gets three hundred and 
fifty francs (£14). Their work begins 
at an early hour in the morning, from 


RETREAT. 


5 to 6 o'clock, and the milking is done 
with the aid of the caise, a large copper 
can which is, employed to carry the 
liquid, and has a holding capacity of 
from two to six gallons. The brightly 
polished caise is the pride of the “ Trio- 















lette’s ” heart, and’ after it has been used 
its place is on the dresser in the large 
living-room of the farm. Naturally, 
seeing the highly absorbent properties 
of milk, these cans require to be as clean 
inside as outside, if not more so. To 
produce the desired result the man-ser- 
vant or the maid scrubs the inner surface 
with nettles. This may sound a curious 
proceeding, but according to the belief 
of the Norman, the nettle, besides pos- 
sessing a cleansing quality, imparts a 
pleasant taste to the contents of the can 
which is much appreciated by butter- 
dealers. 

When the caises have been filled, they 
are carried to a small cart, hauled either 
by a horse or a donkey, and not unlike a 
London milkman’s cart in appearance. 
But, of course, not every farmer con- 
ducts operations on a large scale in Nor- 
mandy, and there are many smaller 
men who cannot afford to keep a con- 
veyance of this kind. These are con- 
tent to transport their cans of milk with 
the assistance of a donkey, who carries 
them firmly fixed on either side of its 
body—with the owner, it may be, seated 
on its shoulders, well in fnont of the 
cans. 

It may often happen, also, that a 
farm-hand, too poor to set up as a farmer 
on his own account, is yet the owner of 
a single cow, which is attended to by 
his wife. Although the hard-working 
couple do not possess any meadow -land 
themselves, in, parts of the country 
where marshy fields are plentiful and 
are the property of the whole community 
of the village they are allowed to put 
their cow out to pasture free of charge, 
from April until December. The milk- 
ing of the animal is the task of the toil- 
ing wife, and a very pretty pastoral 
scene it makes, too. When the good 
woman arrives in the field she utters a 
peculiar call, the nearest equivalent of 
which is the syllables “ Fa-thin.” The 
cow evidently knows the sound very well 
and answers by at once trotting to her 
mistress. When they meet, the draw- 


ing of the milk takes place in the old 
familiar way common to all lands. This 
over, the woman turns back again, carry- 
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ing the can usually on the left shoulder, 
while a rope passes round its neck and 
over the woman's head, and is securely 
held by her right hand, her left hand 
resting meantime upon her hip to secure 
equilibrium. So laden she plods daily 
homeward, accompanied maybe by a 
small son or daughter clad in the pic- 
turesque costume of the Norman 
peasant -child. 

Here comes to an end what we may 
call the agricultural part of the busi- 
ness we are describing, relating to the 
natural milk trade only. But after the 
farmer, large or small, and the farm- 
hand have done their work, the milk 
passes out of their care into that of the 
industrial dairy contractor, who owns a 
factory in the neighbourhood of the 
farms and takes the milk to send it on to 
the towns. These contractors also have 
in their employment men who travel all 
over the country, collecting the milk 
from the individual farmers and bring- 
ing it back to the receiving dairy. From 
that dairy it has often to travel by rail, 
in which case the utmost despatch is 
made by the contractor that it may 
arrive in town in the early hours of the 
morning, if possible between one and two 
o'clock, thus enabling the retailers to get 
to their task of distribution in good time. 

Milk being so susceptible of pollution, 
it would be pleasant if we could add that 
the contractors invariably showed the 
same solicitude to ensure perfect clean: 
liness as we have seen in the case of the 
farmers and their employees. But it 
is to be feared that this is too much to 
expect. We know in this country how 
rigorous the supervision of the milk 
trade has to be, and what great evils are 
apt to arise from lack of sufficient in- 
spection. It is the same in France, and 
everywhere else, in fact, where cow-keep- 
ing and the dairy business flourish. 
Fortunately the tendency now runs 
strongly in the direction of more emphatic 
insistence on care and cleanliness. 

Not the most romantic of businesses 


this trade in milk, it may be thought ; 


not even when we have the picturesque 
background of Normandy thrown in to 
add to the romance. Yet, to revert to 
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what was said earlier, it. must be 
admitted that even the production of so 
commonplace an article of diet as milk 
and its derivatives is attended with con- 
sequences which make for beauty. 
Milk-land is a fascinating place, to 
which we should give our thanks, if it 
were only that it resists so, strenuously 
the encroachments of the manufacturer's 
chimney and the abominations of. the 
jerry -builder, and provides us with the 
best solace for weary eyes in its green 
meadows. The townsman and, still 
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more, the townswoman are apt to look 
on the cow with aversion, if not with 
active fright ; whereas, when they see 
her sitting in quiet pastures munching 
her endless meal of grass, instead of 
perversely calling her a mad bull and 
hastening in another direction, they 


would show more sense and gratitude if 
they greeted her in friendly fashion as 
the tutelary genius of milk-land—not 
forgetting that she has been a goddess 
before, in Egypt and in India, and knows 
how to bear her honours calmly. 
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XIX, 
LONDON. 


| T was a bright morning when our 
friends rode into London. In 
those days, London, though only 
the mucleus of the present capital 
existed, was larger, relatively speaking, 
than now, for it was seventeen times 
greater than Bristol, its nearest rival. 
It seemed, indeed, to Enguerrand, who 
had never been beyond Normandy 
before, and to de Bouffleurs, who had 
only been accustomed to the smaller 
Continental towns, to be a wilderness of 
narrow streets and high buildings, in 
which they would have certainly lost 
their way had it not been for Patrick. 

This model servant, observing that 
our travellers, on their arrival at the 
capital, gazed about them with an air of 
country cousins which would have in- 
evitably got them into some predica- 
ment had he left them to themselves— 
for the Londoners of those days were 
even quicker than their present descen- 
dants to take advantage of what they 
might imagine a good opportunity for 
barter or enterprise—deferentially in- 
quired the destination they sought. And 
upon Enguerrand — who appeared to 
have by common consent undertaken the 
leadership of the party—informing him 
that they wished to be conducted to an 
inn or coffee-house which might be at 
the same time retired and reputable, he 
led the way in the direction of Soho 
Square, at that time newly built. Here, 
in a quiet street, not far from the old 
Soho Fields, he pulled up his horse 
before a quiet and modest-looking inn, 
around whose doors none of the riff -raff, 
common to coffee - house precincts at 
that time, appeared to linger. 

The hostess, a ruddy-cheeked woman, 
having an air of Devonshire rather 
than of the great capital in her comely 
appearance, received our travellers 
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deferentially on Patrick's introduction ; 

their guide dismounting first and whis- * 
pering a few quick sentences in her ear. 

She immediately took charge of the two 

young women, and Patrick disappearing 
with the horses, Enguerrand and de 
Bouffleurs made their way into the 
coffee-room. 

Enguerrand seated himself and 
dropped into \reverje, while de Bouf- 
fleurs turned over a copy of the London 
Gasette and argued with the waiter 
about his breakfast. Patrick, who 
seemed to know everything, had pointed 
out to our young Norman, as they came 
along, the house where Richard Gra- 
hame, Viscount Preston, lodged. It 
was in a street adjacent to the inn, and 
Enguerrand was anxious to deliver his 
ciphers at the earliest moment, for he 
hoped, that business arranged, to con- 
trive some means of getting Diana 
safely under the protection of Wharton's 
old nurse, when he could leave it to her 
father and time to manage the rest. 
But he knew enough of de Bouffleurs to 
be aware that every Jacobite in England 
might burn before he would stir without 
his breakfast. And meanwhile, each 
moment made it more likely that 
Preston would, the morning being well 
advanced, either be out, or engaged on 
business which might make it difficult 
for Enguerrand, coming without intro- 
duction, to obtain speech with him. 
Meanwhile, too, he knew that Diana 
burned with impatience to know what 
tricks Fate had in the last few days 
played upon her friends, for though they 
had avoided making inquiries, they had 
no sooner entered the outskirts of the 
town than our friends became aware 
that London was bubbling over with 
the news of Fuller's treachery, and with 
anxiety as to his hitherto silent com- 
panion’s probable confession. 

However, it seemed to Enguerrand’s 
impatience as if de Bouffleurs’s meal 
would never be prepared, for the little 
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gentleman had already given orders 
which must occupy the cook for fully 
half an hour, and which appeared likely, 
if he continued to give them, even to test 
the resources of the hotel. 

De Bouffleurs noticed his ill-con- 
cealed irritation after a time, and smiled 
benevolently. “Ma foi!” he said, 
“there is a man who will never live to 
grow old! But there, I see you area 
complete Jacobite now. Mademoiselle 
Nanon is only mildly bitten by that 
wasp, I assure you. Take care, or 
Madame Dundas will be getting your 
head taken off for you on some English 
block or other. But you are impatient 
to seek this Preston? Think you he will 
prove another Wharton? Mon Dieu! 
I am almost a Whig since I knew that 
man! But go, mon ami; don't con- 
sider me.” 

“Go! without you, to whom I owe 
my life, to whom the fact that we have 
life, to whom the fact that we have 
reached here in Safety is certainly in a 
great measure due! Ah, no!” 

“Pah! I shall get my breakfast. 
What does it matter who does the 
errand? (When we return to France, 
having helped to make this England a 
French province (which we shall cer- 
tainly not do without difficulty if there 
are many Thomas Whartons here !) 
you will not, if I know you, take all the 
honour of our expedition. And if you 
do, why, I shall still breakfast to-day ! ” 

Enguerrand protested in vain against 
this generosity, or this carelessness, 
whichever it might be—and with de 
Bouffleurs it might easily be either— 
but his companion was firm, and he at 
last yielded, and leaving the not at all 
ardent conspirator to lick his lips over 
the odour of cooking which arose from 
the kitchen, he set out in the direction of 
the house which Patrick had pointed out 
to him. 

Fortunately Preston, though not the 
least energetic of men, was still in bed 
when Enguerrand arrived, and on an- 
nouncing that he arrived on pressing 
business from France, he was instantly 
admitted to that gentleman's bedroom. 

“You are from St. Germain?” said 
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eagerly a tall handsome man, spring- 
ing up and hastily donning a brocaded 
dressing gown. ‘“ Good news or bad, 
you are welcome at this moment. But 
stop !| I don’t recognise you. Who are 
you? I was expecting Henry .. . I 
was expecting a very different man.” 

“Alas! my lord, Mr. Dundas is 
dead |!” said Enguerrand. 

“Dead! Henry dead! 
How? Dead!” 

““ My lord, he was attacked by spies 
on the road to Calais, where I found him 
dying. That is, I have had reason since 
to think that they were spies.” 

Preston looked at him keenly from a 
pair of bold grey eyes, rather deep-set, 
but very honest. ‘“ Dead—killed by 
spies? On the road where you found 
him? Why, then, who are you?” 

“I am a French gentleman, of Nor- 
mandy. My name is de Rocheouart. 
I chanced to assist Mr. Dundas, and in 
dying he entrusted his messages to me. 
When I shall have delivered them,my 
lord, my connection with them and with 

. with this affair ceases.” 

Preston looked him full in the face 
and then appeared to decide. “ Very 
well, M. de Rocheouart,” he said firmly. 
“Where are these messages? Forgive 
me for a moment's hesitation, but the 
times are dangerous for men like us. 
Oh! I see you glance at the bed! But 
I assure you it is hardly an hour since I 
sought it. But the messages? " 

Enguerrand held out his sleeve, on 
which shone the buttons handed to him 
by Dundas. 

“ Gad!” 
quietly, 


Where? 


said Preston, 
“you carry them 


laughing 
openly 
enough, if the ciphers are in those 


buttons. But perhaps you are right. 
It would certainly disarm suspicion. 
And I see you also carry a sword, 
which I dare say you would use for their 
protection.” 

“It has been used, my lord,” said 
Enguerrand calmly. 

“You must tell me later—but for- 
give me, the letters?” 

Enguerrand was already engaged in 
cutting the buttons with great care from 
his doublet ; and Preston, eager as he 











was, watched him with a little smile of 
amusement. 

“I imagine, M. de Rocheouart,” he 
said quietly, “ that you value your pour- 
point very highly, seeing that you place 
its wholeness above my poor head.” 

“ My lord?” 

“I mean that my head is in danger, 
sir ; and that while every moment may 
see that danger increase, you clip away 
at those threads as if you were Clotho 
herself and had eternity before you ! 
But don't let me hurry you, I beg.” ‘ 

Enguerrand looked up. “ My lord, 
when one has only one of a thing, one 
takes care of it.” 

“ Precisely, my good sir ; that is what 
I mean about my head.” 

Enguerrand laughed. “Oh, my 
lord, since your head is even more valu- 
able than my doublet, here goes |” and 
without even a sigh he ripped off the 
remaining buttons. 

Lord Preston seized them, and with 
the quickness of one well used to the 
expedient, speedily abstracted their con- 
tents —a series of tiny tissue paper 
pellets. Going to a cupboard, he pro- 
duced a small bottle containing some 
liquid which he poured gently over the 
papers, holding them at the same time 
before a fire which burned in the grate. 
“ But these are in cipher,” he said, at 
last turning to Enguerrand. 

“Mr. Dundas gave me a sentence 
which he asked me to commit to 
memory, saying that it was the key to 
these ciphers. Or rather he said that 
it was half the key. I have reason, 
however, to believe it is the whole.” 

“* Ah, Dundas was cautious, doubtless 
—but I think he did not mistrust his 
messenger, sir, for . . . but why do 
you think he did not speak the truth? 
What is this sentence? ” 

“* The hour approaches.’ ” 


“Ah! Yes, Henry, it approaches 
. . . but . . .” murmured Lord Pres- 
ton. “ Well, well, let us see.” And 


seating himself at a table, he took 
pen and ink and commenced to tran- 
scribe. 

By-and-by he looked up, his face 
visibly brighter. ‘“ You have not 
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replied to my question, M. de Roche- 
ouart?” he said. 

“* My lord, I had a companion,” said 
Enguerrand, mindful of de Bouffleurs; 
and he related to the Jacobite chief as 
much of the history of their journey as 
was possible without mentioning Diana. . 

Lord Preston listened with interest 
and some admiration to his story, the 
great credit of which Enguerrand, with 
more than French modesty, gave to de 
Bouffleurs. ‘“ Your friend must be a 
pretty sword,” ‘he said courteously, 
“only second to yourself.” (Enguer- 
rand bowed.) “I shall have much 
pleasure in seeing him—should my head, 
still be On my shoulders. Certainly 
there seems more probability of that 
contingency than there was this morn- 
ing. But who knows! Sir, how can we 
thank you for this journey? I may be 
frank with you, for it is plain Dundas 
had a good eye for a man. These 
letters have shown me that a path lies 
open where all roads seemed barred.” 

‘I need no thanks, and no reward,” 
said Enguerrand, reddening a little as 
he remembered how he had been al- 
ready paid by Dundas’s generosity. 

“ Pardon me—you are rich? Men 
of your age are seldom so.” 

““ No, my lord, but I am content with 
what I have. When I return to France 
I hope to place my sword at the service 
of my king. Mr. Dundas assured me 
that I should be welcomed in France 
should my mission not miscarry.” 

* Well, I can at least assure you that 
his promise shall be fulfilled, for I have 
the honour to be well thought of there. 
I will see to that without fail. But at 
least accept this ring to remind you of 
an unworthy gentleman whom you have 
obliged and for whom you have sacri- 
ficed the virginity of your doublet,” and 
he took a fine diamond from his finger. 

“ To refuse would imply that I do not 
want to remember him,” said Enguer- 
rand to himself with overpowering 
logic. “Ah! Diana, here is another 


diamond which you will not accept, but 
which I may yet use to serve you,” and, 
thanking Preston, he placed it in his 
doublet. 
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Preston watched him with interest 
while he secreted the ring. “ Pardon 
me,” he said, “ but I should like to know 
why you, whom I am certain would 
place those letters above a trifling stone, 
however sparkling, carried ‘hem openly 
on your sleeve, while you stow my ring 
away so carefully |” 

Enguerrand laughed lightly. “ Oh, 
my lord,” he said, “ there is a proverb 
to the effect that we neglect the thing 
that is placed before our eyes. That 
answered very well when I was likely to 
be searched for letters. For instance, 
a spy looking for secret ciphers would 
not strip my coat of its buttons. I have 
done with spies now, but a robber would 
certainly not neglect a diamond, carried 
either on my coat or my finger.” 

Preston smiled. “I regret, M. de 
Rocheouart,” he said, “ that you are not 
one of us. (We need some of your 
characteristics — especially caution—I 
assure you! But will you excuse me? 
I must go out. Come and see me before 


you leave this foggy city, where I dare 
say you will not linger long... . 


One moment though . . . I hear my 
servant knock. Excuse me,” and he 
went to the door. He returmed in a 
moment with an open letter in his hand, 
and his handsome face rather pale. 

“Gad! M. de Rocheouart,” he said, 
crumpling up the paper and pressing it 
on to the fire. ‘“ I doubt after all if 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again, for I must leave you . . . and 
yet I cannot leave London at this junc- 
ture either! But whom to send—that 
is' the question! The devil! M. de 
Rocheouart, I wish you were an Eng- 
lishman.” 

“ Indeed, my lord ; may I ask why?” 

“ Because I could buy you then, I 
suppose. (We English are always buy- 
ing and selling. You're just the man | 
Brave, speaking our tongue well, 
honourable, safe!" ~ 

“ Oh!” Enguerrand bowed low. 

“ Will you serve us?—say yes or no. 
Listen, Fuller has confessed all. Crone, 
his companion, terrified at his position, 
and violently attacked, has been holding 
out. Every effort has been made to 
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give him courage. He has been tried, 
however, and in spite of his silence 
Jeffreys has sentenced him to death. 
Yesterday was the eve of his execution. 
He was still brave and confident. Last 
night Monmouth himself visited him. 
He must have shaken his resolution. 
This morning, when the block was al- 
ready prepared, he requested to be con- 
ducted to the Council Chamber at 
Whitehall. He has given in. The 
game is up, when it seemed in our 
hands. There is only a desperate ex- 
pedient yet awaiting us. The fleet of 
your country is in sight of land at Ply- 
mouth. The British fleet, under Tor- 
rington, with some Dutchmen for allies, 
is upon them. Torrington wavers ; but 
we have not persuaded him yet. There 
is no time to do so now; and even if 
there were, the Interior Council of Nine 
and the Elector’s Queen have already 
considered the question of relieving 
him of his command. Monmouth has 
begged to be allowed to join the fleet, 
pledging his word that there shall be 
a battle. If he join or replace Torring- 
ton, he is a dare-devil, and a contest 
being always doubtful, who knows even 
your countrymen may sustain defeat. 
A messenger goes to-morrow to Ply- 
mouth with orders to Torrington to give 
battle. Monmouth and Russell set out 
the next day, as quickly as they can 
make their preparations. I know Mon- 
mouth—he will arrive as soon as the 
messenger, if not before. Should Tor- 
rington, however, receive the order 
before Russell and Monmouth come he 
will doubtless obey it, but he will not 
win the fight! The French fleet will 
jand soldiers. Tourville will do what 
de Ruyter did. Chatham will be bom- 
barded and destroyed. The country 
will rise to join the French. At this 
very moment Louis is victorious in 
Flanders. Marshal Humiéres is off 
Dover.' There are not-ten thousand of 
William's troops ready for service. 
Think, man! it is your countrymen, 
your king, you will be helping if you 
hasten that message. Oh! I know 
these messengers! He will dawdle, he 
will delay, he will spare his horses ; and 








Monmouth, who will ride like a devil, 
who will kill a dozen horses if need be, 
will pass him before he reaches Wind- 
sor. Ihave no one I can send upon 
such a task at this moment, and I cannot 
go myself. In addition, who but you— 
a Frenchman, young, ambitious, seek- 
ing his sovereign’s favour—could serve 
the purpose so well! An Englishman 
might even hesitate im such a cause, 
though he knew that he might seat his 
rightful king upon his throne again. 
Will you go? Money — horses — ask 
what you will, it shall be yours.” The 
messenger shall be pointed out to you. 
iWe will, for once, help on the Elector’s 
business. Outside London the man can 
be stopped and a note added to inform 
Torrington of his rivals’ coming. He 
will not delay when he hears that ; and 
he will fight before the others can act. 
1 know he will not win.” 

Enguerrand stood, pondering deeply, 
while Preston paused, facing him 
eagerly. Certainly the task seemed not 
hard, and bore the promise of all that 
his highest ambition might have hoped 
for. To be the means, however humble, 
however indirect, of the victory of 
Tourville’s fleet, meant a smiling future 
for a young soldier of fortune, when 
Louis should hear the tale, backed 
by Preston’s grateful recommendation. 
But Diana ! how could he leave Diana? 
Then he remembered that these were 
Diana's friends whom he would serve. 
Would she not thank him too? Still, 
what would become of her—unless she 
would go to Wharton's nurse, indeed. 
An idea passed through his active brain. 
““ Yes, my lord, I will go,” he said. 

Preston grasped his hand. “ M. de 
Rocheouart, I shall be grateful,” he said 
simply. “ And now I must hasten off 
to make our preparations. Where do 
you lodge?” 

“ At the Cider Butt in Soho.” 

“Goodi—it is a quiet. spot. You 
could not be better placed. Come to 
me the first thing in the morning. You 
shall receive final instructions, and the 
man you follow shall be pointed out to 
you. Heaven send Monmouth and 
Russell do not further hasten their 
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departure !” 


guerrand, and the latter went back to 
the Cider Butt. 


He gave his hand to En- 


XX. 
MR. BECKMAN APPEARS AGAIN. 


HEN Enguerrand returned to the 
inn, an unpleasant surprise 
awaited him. Diana was no- 

where to be found, nor was de 
Bouffleurs, nor Nanon, nor Patrick. He 
searched the whole inn from floor to 
roof ; he questioned the waiters, the 
hostess. In vain; no one knew any- 
thing of them but what he knew himselt 
—they were not there. One waiter was 
discovered at last who fancied that 
he had seen de Bouffleurs and the two 
ladies passing down the street, and who 
thought that Patrick hadj been in since 
then ; but he was not certain, and’ as 
he seemed slightly tipsy, Enguerrand 
hardly knew whether to believe his 
report or to imagine that the man 
merely hoped for a “ pourboire.” 

He returned to the coffee-room full 
ot anxiety. What could have become 
of his friends? Even Patrick gone | 
That was strange, surely! But, if the 
waiter had not prevaricated, Patrick, at 
least, had’ been back since. Pah! he 
smiled ; they had but gone for a stroll 
to see the town. And he ordered 
breakfast and sat down to eat it. 

When he had finished he went out 
and paced up and down the street, vary- 
ing this occupation by occasionally 
returning to the coffee-room and glanc- 
ing over the day’s Gaszeffe, already full 
ot Crone’s alleged confession and 
Fuller's fantastic autobiography. Hours 
passed, and still no sign of his friends. 

Enguerrand trembled with im- 
patience and anxiety. It was impossible 
that they should have deserted him thus 
without a word; and equally impossible 
that, in the present dangerous state of 
London, they should be all these hours 
absent on a stroll. 

His mind, in his anxiety, turned to 
Wharton. But Wharton’s election was 
to take place only that morning. Even 
with 4is horses, and the necessary 
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impetus, it was hardly probable that he 
could be in London yet; and why 
should he hurry to London? Enguer- 
rand commenced to pace the streets 
wildly, ever ‘drawn back again to the 
deserted inn. He began to rage. He 
accused the hostess of keeping back a 
message. He stormed up and down the 
coffee-room, till chance visitors, terri- 
fied by his furious demeanour, hurried 
out grumbling. He bullied the waiters, 
and finished by knocking down the man 
who had declared he saw de Bouffleurs 
in the street. Then he tore out again, 
and, coming suddenly upon a solitary 
garden at the rear of the inn, sur- 
rounded with trees and planted with 
flowers sprinkled over a green lawn, he 
flung himself down upon the ground and 
gnawed at the grass. ‘‘ Where was 
Diana?” ' 
* * * * 

His gramnivorous occupation had 
so enthralled our agitated hero that it 
was some time before he became aware 
ot a clashing of swords present in the 
air around him. (When this sound, not 


at all distant, at last impressed itself 
upon his ears, he sat up quickly and 
listened with his mouth still full of 


grass, like a cow startled from its 
grazing. 

A fight was going on not twenty yards 
from him, apparently behind a hedge 
on his right. He walked towards the 
spot, and pulling aside the bushes he 
looked through. Patrick, facing him, 
was desperately engaged with a man 
who had his back turned to Enguerrand, 
but who, even in that position, seemed 
strangely familiar to him. 

Enguerrand made a violent effort to 
struggle through the hedge. At the 
noise Patrick looked up, and his anta- 
gonist’s sword almost pierced his side. 
He parried the blow coolly, however, 
and bowed to Enguerrand. Patrick’s 
opponent manceuvred so as to face this 
noise behind him and catch a glimpse 
ot this new comer who had attracted his 
rival’s attention. Enguerrand passed 
through the fence at the cost of another 
slit in his doublet. Patrick’s man had 
now forced him round. Enguerrand 
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gavea cry. “The spy!” he said, and 
he stood spellbound. 

“ Ay, the spy,” said Patrick, and with 
a happy stroke he cut off his antagonist’s 
ear, the blood spurting on to the ground. 

“ Curse you, you have marked me for 
life!’ cried the spy furiously. “ Ah! 
wait, Patrick, wait!" and making a 
desperate but ineffectual lunge at his 
adversary’s heart, he turned and fled. 

“Stop him!” cried Patrick. But 
before Enguerrand could recover his 
wits, the spy dodged past him, his hand 
clapped to his ear ; and they heard the 
garden gate slam behind him. Enguer- 
rand darted to it, but it was locked, and 
a six-foot spiked fence faced him. 
Patrick, arriving almost simultaneously, 
groaned. “ I am a dead man,” he said. 
“ For I have spoiled that gentleman's 
future. His trade as spy is ruined ; he 
is easy to recognise. He will shoot 
me one of these days from behind a 
wall. 

““Mor’dieu, Master Patrick! you 
have certainly clipped him finely ! You 
fence like a maitre d’armes.” 

“Oh, sir,”’ said Patrick modestly, 
“for one in my position; But you see, 
Mr. Wharton sometimes does me the 
honour to practise at the foils with me.” 

“‘ But my friends, Patrick, where are 
they? Mademoiselle Diana? What 
does this all mean?” 

Madame Dundas is safe and well, 
sir. She has gone to the house of Mr. 
Wharton's old nurse. The times are 
dangerous, Mr. Wharton said, sir, and 
he recommended me to be very careful 
of madame. I chanced to catch sight 
of Mr. Beckman this morning hanging 
round the inn, and he saw me. That 
would not have mattered in itself, sir, 
for he knows me; but I had reason to 
think that he saw M. de Bouffleurs, who 
was having his breakfast, sir; and I 
saw he stayed to watch. I went in- 
stantly to M. de Bouffleurs, and I gave 
him the address of Mr. Wharton's 
nurse. He understood at once, and he 
went to pursuade madame and the other 
young lady to accompany him. Mean- 
while I went out and accosted Beck- 
man. I contrived to get him away from 
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the inn, meaning to allow the others to mea suitable place, I told Mr. Beck- 
time to get off, and return to inform man to go away. He refused, and we 
you, sir. I couldn't, however, shake were just arguing it out when you came, 
Beckman off. He is very sharp, and he sir. 


“ Arise, sir knight.” 


stuck to me. I was afraid to let him “You are a brave fellow, Master 
follow me back, for fear M. de Bouf- Patrick!” said Enguerrand, clapping 
fleurs might not have been able to per- him on the shoulder. “You have 
suade Madame Dundas to leave. When saved us all.” 

we reached this garden, which seemed Patrick allowed his firm mouth to 
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unbend a little—his nearest ‘approach 
to a smile. “ Not at all, sir,” he said 
modestly. 

At the inn they found de Bouffleurs, 
who, having no invitation to stay at 
Wharton's proffered refuge and weary 
of promenading the streets, had deter- 
mined to return in the teeth of any 
number of spies. Overjoyed to hear 
of Patrick’s exploit, he insisted on that 
gentleman sharing a bottle of wine 
with him, and discovering that he was 
equally good with the glass as with the 
sword, he commanded a dozen of the 
best wine in the inn and settled down 
in the utmost content to get drunk. 

Enguerrand, after recounting his 
morning’s work, and hearing particulars 
ot Diana’s flight, left Preston’s address 
with his companion, and made off. 

He was burning to seek Diana and 
tell her of the journey he was about to 
undertake. Thanks to Patrick’s pre- 


sence of mind, the most difficult part of 
his assumed task was already accom- 
plished. Diana was safe for the pre- 
sent, and it seemed to Enguerrand, 


knowing Wharton better, it was im- 
possible a reconciliation should not take 
place between the father and daughter. 
He had intended, faute de mieux, to 
make Diana’s residence—for the time 
at least—with Wharton’s old nurse a 
condition of his journey. It seemed 
now that it would be hardly necessary 
to strike the bargain, for she was al- 
ready there, and having Nanon to keep 
her company would surely fear nothing. 
Enguerrand rather shuddered as he 
thought of this man Beckman’s, of this 
spy’s, insatiable pursuit—this man who 
had arrived in London almost simul- 
taneously with themselves, and who had 
so speedily tracked them down. But 
he was sure, at least, that Beckman 
could not know of his visit to Preston, 
and so probably to his eyes these two 


parts of the Jacobite plans remained: 


still separate. Only Enguerrand’s new- 
born faith in Wharton, however, made 
him feel at all comfortable when he 
realised that Beckman was still at 
liberty to do his worst, and was now, in 
addition, probably burning for revenge. 
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The events we have described had 
taken up the, greater part of the day, 
and it was already growing dusk when 
Enguerrand set out on his journey to 
find Diana. It was not probable, he 
considered, that he was as yet followed ; 
but he nevertheless took every precau- 
tion as he made his way along in the 
direction of the Oxford Road, which in 
those days ran between hedges, and 
from which debouched Regent Street, 
where sometimes woodcock might be 
shot. Not far from Dunkirk House, 
north from Holborn, and on the verge 
of the pasture and cornfields, already 
very green and fresh, Enguerrand came 
upon the little house to which Patrick 
had carefully directed him. The place 
was a small but commodious-looking 
cottage, surrounded by gardens and 
trees, and built very solidly in brick 
and stone, and had rather the air of ai 
petite maison than the dwelling of 
the nurse of anyone under royalty. 
“ Peste !|"" thought: Enguerrand, as he 
passed through the pretty rustic gate 
and entered an old-fashioned garden, 
smelling sweet of daffodils, mezereon 
and sweet satyrian. “If Wharton 
lodges his nurse thus, how would he 
lodge his daughter? "’ and he thought 
sadly that Diana seemed to grow further 
from him all at once. 

He half expected to find her and 
Nanon seated under the old trees or 
walking together down the grassy 
paths ; but the garden appeared de- 
serted, and he continued his way to the 
house. 

A youth, half farm-servant, half foot- 
man, opened the door in response to 
his knock, and begging him to wait a 
moment, left him, after closing the door 
carefully behind himself, Enguerrand 
still standing on the step. 

He was absent for some time, and 
Enguerrand’s heart commenced to sink. 
“\Ah! it seems that we are not wel- 
comed with any great eagerness,” he 
thought sadly. ‘“ Perhaps it will be but 
‘ thank you and good day ’ now that we 
are in safety—yet not so safe, Diana, 
as when my sword would spring from 
its scabbard to protect you, for no one 











here can think of you as I think—as 
Same oe 

The door opened while he was yet 
engaged in pondering over the misery 
of one deserted and forgotten, and an 
old lady appeared on the threshold: 
She had a charming old wrinkled face, 
with, however, rather keen good- 
humoured eyes that might have be- 
longed to a far more youthful person- 
age. She was dressed, simply, in black, 
and had the air of a well-to-do farmer's 
or tradesman’s wife, with perhaps a 
trifle more distinction of manner. 

She looked at Enguerrand with interest 
as she inquired the purpose of his visit. 

“My name is de Rocheouart,” said 
Enguerrand, doubtful, however, if that 
would tell her anything. “I should 
wish, if it were possible, a moment's 
conversation with Mademoiselle... . 
with Madame Dundas. Mr. Wharton 

“ Oh, sir, Mr. Wharton has already 
mentioned that I might expect you, and 
Madame Dundas . . .” 

“Mr. Wharton has mentioned that 
you might expect me?” said Enguer- 
rand in astonishment. “But Mr. 
Wharton is in Tunbridge.” 

“I have received letters from Mr. 
Wharton to-day, sir,”’ said the old lady, 
with a slight hesitation. 

“He has not wasted time,” thought 
Enguerrand. “And Madame Dun- 
das?” he asked. 

“* Madame is also expecting you, sir. 
Will you step this way?” 

Enguerrand followed the old woman 
with a beating heart, down a long oak- 
wainscoted passage, into a lofty apart- 
ment, the walls of. which were finely 
sculptured with fruit, foliage, and birds, 
and hung with embroidered satin. Wide 
stained glass windows painted with 
armorial bearings looked from this 
chamber on to a green lawn dotted with 
flowers at the back. 

Enguerrand had little time to admire 
and wonder at these unexpected evi- 
dences of wealth and luxury; for 


almost at that moment a door in the far 
corner of the room opened, and Diana 
advanced to meet him. 
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She appeared pale and rather 
anxious, but there was nothing but 
warmth in her greeting, and her smile, 
as she glanced down at him stooping 
low over her white hand, was very 
sweet. 

“You would be surprised to see mé 
here,” she said, after a moment, “ but 
that of course you have seen Patrick, 
and heard the reason why Nanon and 
L fled so hastily.” 

Enguerrand related the events of the 
day, while Diana listened eagerly. “ So, 
it appears that Mr. Wharton's servants 
are worthy of their master,” she said 
with a touch of irony, “ of such a master 
as this good lady, who was his nurse, 
declares him to be. But you terrify 
me, while you delight me with your news 
of my friends. Can it be possible in- 
deed that upon you may depend the 
future of our cause—of my king and 
queen?” Her colour heightened and 
her eyes flashed as she spoke ; but in 
a moment her lovely face softened. 
“ But, you, M. de Rocheouart,” she said 
in a low voice—“ can you—is it right 
for you to undertake this journey? 
Already you have risked your life for a 
cause you have not in your heart, for 
friends who . . .” 

Enguerrand darted a glance at her. 
“Ah, madame,” he said quickly, “ do 
you wish me.to undertake this journey? 
Will you wish me ‘ Good speed,’ and 
thank me if I succeed,—for I swear to 
you, madame, that then I wi// succeed.” 

“ Wish? Do I wish? When it may 
place a Stuart again upon the throne |! 
When I may see my king and queen 
no longer exiled and forgotten—my 
friends triumph—my .. . Mr. Dun- 
das avenged ! Ah, M. de Rocheouart,” 
Diana’s voice faltered slightly as she 
mentioned Dundas’s name, and Enguer- 
rand breathed sharply. Then the words 
heard on the cliff came back to him, 
and he hoped again. “Ah, M. de 
Rocheouart,” Diana continued, “ can 
you ask me if I wish it? for I feel that 
you will be successful in your task. Ah ! 
were Ia man! Could I but feel that 
upon my faith depended a nation’s 
liberty, a monarch’s rights . . . but, 
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alas ! I am only a weak woman, friend- 
less, in danger, forced to seek an 
asylum even in the house of one of the 
bitterest enemies of my misguided 
country.” 

“ Ah, madame, Mr. Wharton may be 
the enemy of your cause, but on my 
honour I believe him a very noble 
gentleman.” 

Diana smiled bitterly. “ It is easy to 
see, M. de Rocheouart,”’ she said rather 
coldly, “ that he has wielded over you 
that fascination which he seems to 
fatally possess, and which has caused 
us, and daily causes us, to lose so many 
friends, and blinds every one who ap- 
proaches him closely to his faults—nay, 
his crimes. But, thank Heaven, those 
at a distance from him can judge him 
better.” 

“ Ah, madame,” sighed Enguerrand, 
“ are you sure you do not misjudge him? 
He is your father, and . . .” 

~ Diana’s eyes filled with tears which 
she brushed hastily away, and, sinking 
into a chair, she rested her white 
rounded chin on her hand, and stared 


, 


through the stained glass on to the lawn 


beyond with half-unconscious eyes. 
“ Sir,” she said at last, almost fiercely, 
“you have seen Mr. Wharton but once, 
and doubtless he smiled on you. He 
may seem all that is good and noble to 
you—why should he not? But I—I 
have seen my mother die of a broken 
heart ! my mother whom I loved more 
than anything on earth, and who gave to 
me all the treasures of a priceless love 
—a love that my father scorned and 
neglected. One parent gave me all— 
the other . . . Oh, doubtless he offers 
me a refuge now—perhaps to save his 
name, now that I, together with the 
rest of our friends, am in danger— 
perhaps—but who knows for what 
reason? That I am forced to accept 
this refuge for the time makes me blush 
with shame.” 

““ But you will accept it?” asked En- 
guerrand anxiously. “You will see 
your father?” 

“See him? Ah, no! I could not. 
He does not come here. Mrs. \Ward, 
his nurse, says he never comes! Oh, 
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no, I could not see him. Surely he will 
not come |!” 

Diana had risen in terror, and En- 
guerrand hastened to soothe her. “ If 
she were to take fright and fly this 
house, what would become of her?” he 
thought. 

“Ah, madame,” he said quickly, 
“you will not leave here? You must 
not, you cannot dream of it. Why, 
there is danger for you even here under 
Mr. Wharton's roof. That spy is but 
one of many who are now hard upon 
the track of all those implicated by 
Fuller’s treachery.” 

Diana sighed, and her dark eyes 
turned despairingly upwards. “ It is 
true,” she said, “true that my liberty, 
perhaps my life, are in danger. What 
does this matter? I am alone in the 
world. Surely Mr. Wharton would not 
weep for me, and I know no one but 
Nanon who . re 

Enguerrand flung himself on his 
knees before her. “ Diana! ”’ he cried, 
and seized her hand. Startled, she 
would have risen, but he drew his sword, 
and presenting it to her, “ Kill me,” 
he cried. ‘‘ Stab me to the heart—you 
have the courage—but don't kill me 
with your words. You force me to 
speak—I must tell you that you are 
not alone—cannot be alone while one 
heart beats for you as mine beats—while 
one sword serves you—one soul exists 
whose cause and queen you and you 
only can be. Diana! I love you! I am 
unworthy of you—only a poor youth 
who has but his sword and his name— 
who would not have dared to speak what 
was burning up his heart, but that your 
misfortunes, your grief, have made him 
so presumptuous, given him the courage 
to meet contempt, even hatred, in your 
lovely eyes.” 

Diana attempted to draw her hand 
away, but Enguerrand’s burning fingers 
held it tight, and looking at him with 
wild, half-terrified, half-softened eyes, 
she let it remain, and listened. 

“Let me go this journey,” he con- 
tinued passionately. “ It may be fatal 
—there may be danger, though I fear 
it not—but let me go serving you, only 











you. Let my reward be a smile for my 
success—a tear for my death—for if I 
do not return I shall be dead. Let me 
be your knight as you are my queen, 
and serve you better than knight ever 
served queen—asking nothing—hoping 
nothing —thanking you that you have let 
him tell you this—that he loves you, 
Diana | that he has loved you since he 
first heard your voice, since first your 
hand pressed his in error and printed 
the gentle pressure on his heart. Diana!” 

He let her hand fall, and, overcome 
with her silence, her presence, the soft 
perfume from her dress, the touch of 
her fingers which his lips had wildly 
pressed, he knelt before her with his 
head bent down, afraid to meet her eyes. 

Diana looked down for a moment at 
his bowed shoulders, on which the 
golden light from the window was fal- 
ling, at his trembling fingers, clasped 
fiercely together ; and, his passionate 
tones still ringing im her ears, she in 
her turn trembled, and raised her lovely 
head with a quick, half-proud move- 
ment. Then her eyes fell on the sword 
which Enguerrand had let drop upon 
the polished floor. With a little smile 
she stooped and lifted it, her dark ring- 
lets brushing his shoulders. “I have 
been brought up in France,” she said. 
“In spite of the name you first ad- 
dressed me by, you are the only man 


who has ever spoken to me thus. I am 
not sure that it pleases me.” 
Enguerrand looked up quickly. His 


sword was pointed at his breast, almost 
touching his dress. Diana's colour had 
fled, and her eyes were unreadable. 

“Yes, kill me,” he said passionately, 
‘for I love you, and I would rather die 
than not be loved by you.” 

The small hand which held the sword 
trembled, and the blade, after hovering 
for a moment in the air, fell lightly on 
his shoulder. “ Since I am your queen, 
and you wish to be my knight,” said 
Diana, half laughing, yet half sadly, 
“ Arise, sir knight, and serve me as 
I think only you in the world would 
care to, if you will—for I am very 


lonely.” 
* * * * 
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Meanwhile this scene was watched by 
two spectators who looked at it from 
very different points of view. 

Had Enguerrand been less employed 
in pitying himself while he waited on 
the doorstep for the footman to return, 
he might have heard a carriage drawn 
by panting horses dash up the road, 
and, entering the garden by a secluded 
path, whirl round the house to a second 
door masked by a shrubbery at the 
side. 

From this carriage sprang a man 
dressed in travelling costume, who 
darted with the agility of a youth up the 
steps, and, opening the door with a 
small key, entered the hall. Behind 
him followed, more slowly, a tall lady in 
a flowered sacque and wearing a mask. 

After a moment's whispered conver- 
sation with the old lady of the house, 
the man made his way quickly, and with 
the air of a master, through several 
winding passages, until he came to a 
small but exquisitely furnished room on 
the same floor as the apartment in which 
Diana has received Enguerrand. The 
tall lady followed, and the man closed 
the door. 

“She is safe,” he said quickly. 
“ Patrick has got her here.” 

The lady sank into a chair, breathless 
from the haste of her journey. “ How 
fortunate |." she said. “ Poor girl, I 
am so glad. But how quick and eager 
youare! I think you are but a boy yet, 
after all, Wharton.” 

“ That I am not a boy I prove to you 
by showing you my daughter, Audrey,” 
returned Wharton, going to one of the 
walls and carefully opening a little 
trapdoor hidden in a recess. “A tall, 
grown-up young lady, I warrant. But 
see what it is to have also conspired |” 
he continued, opening the trapdoor 
wider and looking through. 

~ The lady shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. “Oh! pretty conspiracies, 
doubtless,” she said. 

Wharton drew back, his eyes twink- 
ling. “‘ Oh, I give you my word,” he 
said. ‘‘ Yes, I was once a conspirator. 
But, Audrey—Gad, she’s beautiful ! 
And is that Diana?" He half closed 
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the trapdoor and sank into a chair with 
his eyes half closed, dreamily. ‘‘ She 
is like her mother,” he said. 

Audrey rose quickly, and going to 
the trapdoor, looked through intently. 
* Ah |: Wharton, she is beautiful | "’ she 
murmured, coming back slowly, and 
looking down at him with thoughtful 
eyes. “Why do women love you so?” 

Wharton laughed, and springing 
lightly up, kissed her hand with a lively 
and affectionate grace. “ Let me tell 
you a secret, Lady Edmonton,” he said ; 
“they don’t. They only imagine they 
do. Certainly that helps. But if her 
mother ever loved me—which she did 
not, or imagined she loved me—which 
I don’t think she did, either—why did 
she leave me, and why did she take 
away this lovely girl from her father? ” 

Lady Edmonton drew her hand away 
half angrily, half letting it linger on his 
lips. ‘Oh, you were cruel to her, I 
suppose.” 

“Cruel? 
Audrey?” 

“ Crueller than death |! Oh, you don’t 
mean it, I know. I suppose you merely 
neglected her, were faithless to her, con- 
sidered. your party, your cause, before 
her, were .. .” 

“ Audrey |! 


Am I ever cruel now, 


Audrey ! Do you know 
that all this bears very much the air of 


long stored up resentment? Have I 
neglected you, been faithless to you, 
considered my party before you? ” 

“Oh, you laugh, yes, but how long 
before it may be true?” 

““ Never while your eyes are as bright, 
your lips as red, as those I look on, 
fairest! But don’t grind those little 
teeth and look like biting one who 
adores you—I swear it! Now, be good 
and smile. There is nothing in the 
world worth more than a smile—trust 
one who has lived more than most ! 
Certainly, Audrey, there is nothing in 
the world worth more than one of your 
smiles. Now, will you smile if I show 
you the prettiest love scene you ever 
saw? Gad! it’s like that Frenchman’s 
impudence, but I'll forgive him if you 
smile !| Besides, see how haughty Diana 
looks.” 
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No woman at the price of a smile 
could resist a real live love scene, and 
Audrey, her parted red lips showing 
beneath her mask, leaned gently over 
Wharton's shoulder and looked through 
the perforated iron, painted to represent 
embroidered silk, which gave a view 
into the room beyond. 

“Gad |." whispered Wharton. “ It’s 
not a love scene at all. ‘They're talking 
politics.” . Indeed, Enguerrand, having 
kissed Diana's hand, on her entrance to 
the room, had withdrawn a step or two, 
and was now recounting to her his in- 
terview with Lord Preston, and the plan 
by which Torrington, already wavering, 
was to aid the Jacobites, while yet en- 
gaging the French fleet. 

Lady Edmonton listened carelessly 
enough to the politics. She was more 
interested. in the looks of the two young 
people. [Wharton heard the conversa- 
tion with a half good-tempered, half- 
irritable impatience. 

“These Jacobites!” he said. “ If 
they only carried out half their ideas, 
where would the poor Elector be! . But, 
Gad ! these two pretty fools will upset 
a dynasty if they go on like this! For 
certainly Torrington is not the man for 
the crisis. .. Why the deuce don’t they 
make love instead of worrying their 
young heads with things that turn wiser 
ones grey !.” 

He turned away, and commenced to 
pace the room in deep thought, his arms 
folded and his flashing eyes fixed upon 
the ground. 

Presently a little laugh from Audrey 
aroused him from his reverie. “ They 
must have heard you,” she said. “Oh! 
Oh |: Wharton, look at your haughty 
Diana !” 

Wharton darted to the opening. 
“Gad!” he cried. ‘ Confound that 
Frenchman! I'll .. .” 

Lady: Edmonton closed the trapdoor 
gently, and laughingly took his arm. 
“No, you won't,” she said. ‘ Poor 
young things! She is lovelier—melt- 
ing—and he is really fine, that young 
man. Let them be! (Who knows 
what troubles they have before them.” 

Wharton bit his lip, and then 
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laughed. “ You're right, Audrey. Be- 
sides, what right have I to interfere. 
Their time is short indeed if that young 
man goes on this journey. I hear, al- 
ready, that the messengers are on their 
track. I can protect Diana—but this 
bop? . 

Lady Edmonton sighed and pressed 
his arm gently. “ Well, Wharton, 
what of the boy? Save him too!” 

“ Oh, I like him, Audrey. I took to 
the fellow at once; but what can I 
do? He will go on this errand, and 


he will either be killed on the road, or 
he will be taken by the messengers and 


“And executed—and you will have 
broken another woman's heart. She 
loves him, Wharton.” 

“Oh, does she? Then it’s like her 
impudence | ” 

“ Don’t let him go, Wharton.” 

“Gad ! I don’t fancy he will be easy 
to keep.” 

“ This is a pretty birdcage, Whar- 
ton.” 

“Doubtless, but it was made for 
very different birds. Now don't frown, 
Aubrey, those birds are flown, and the 
proof is that I have long resigned it to 
my nurse—a bird of seventy years, my 
Audrey.” 

“ Shut the doors.” 

“ And let them get out of the win- 
dows! Still it could be arranged, 
perhaps.” 

“Then do it—for my sake, Whar- 
ton. Besides, think! This young man 
is brave and in love. Who knows 
whether he may not turn the tables and 
our party find themselves in Hanover 
with William and Mary?” 

““ Oh, never fear that. The English 
fleet beaten, there is still England ! 
Oh ! these Jacobites flatter themselves 
the country is with them—the military 
unready ; but let a foreign foot step 
on the English shores, a French fleet 
sail up the Thames, and where will their 
followers be! There is not an arm—a 
man’s, a woman's, a child’s—that will 
not be raised to hurl them back. Oh! 
I know my England! . . . Neverthe- 
less, there is truth in what you say. 
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Torrington’s fleet defeated would be a 
blow, and if Monmouth does not arrive 
before Torrington gives battle, who 
knows? A man who fights with halt a 
wish to lose can never win. Let me 
think. Diana will be an easy captive. 
Girls do not scale windows or break 
open doors, and she must remain here, 
in any case, for the present. I must 
contrive to get this M. de Rocheouart 
to another room I know of . . .” 

“Oh! so there are other rooms in 
this cage?” 

“ Ay, it is a cage for every kind of 
bird—or rather it was, fair Audrey. 
Wait for me here. I will send Mistress 
Ward to this de Rocheouart. But we 
must hasten—for we must be in Tun- 
bridge again to-night. You will weary 
yourself to death, Audrey, in following 
my fortunes.” 

“Ah! Wharton, so that you weep 
for me after my death | ” 

But in making his plans Wharton 
had not remembered Nanon and had 
forgotten M. de Bouffleurs. 


XXI. 
ENGUERRAND SETS OUT TO FREE A 


NATION WHICH DOES NOT WANT TO BE 
FREED, 


NGUERRAND and Diana were 
deeply engaged in discussing 
subjects which have little bear- 

ing on our tale, when Mistress Ward 
entered the room. Enguerrand was 
occupied in admiring Diana’s hand, 
which he held in his; and as he 
thought of no one in the world now but 
Diana Wharton, he did not even trouble 
to let her hand drop when the door 
opened. His companion, however, less 
engrossed, or, as is probable, more 
mindful of the proprieties, snatched her 
fingers away and smiled graciously 
upon the old lady, who had, indeed, 
shown her nothing but courteous at- 
tentions since her arrival under de 
Bouffleurs’ escort. 

Mistress Ward excused herself, 
and beckoning Enguerrand aside, whis- 
pered a word in his ear. He started, 
and nodded quietly. Then turning to 
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Diana, he begged permission to leave 
her for a moment, while he went to 
speak to some one who awaited him 
below. Diana smiled on him a glance 
which sent our Norman away happy, 
and then begged Mistress Ward to per- 
mit Nanon to come to her. This the 
old lady promised to do, going to seek 
that young lady, whom she found seated 
rather disconsolately on a rustic chair 
at the bottom of the garden. 

Nanon, who was beginning to feel 
sadly bored, absent from her father and 
her usual occupations, and debarred 
from de Bouffleurs’ amusing com- 
panionship (which perhaps she appre- 
ciated more than she cared to confess) 
brightened up when Diana’s message 
reached her. She was already deeply 
attached to her lovely companion, 
whose stronger nature had easily cap- 
tivated her half-French, wholly frank 
and lively heart ; and she hastened to 
seek her side again. She little knew, 
poor child, that it would have been far 
better for Diana had the farmhouse at 
Dungeness, with all its inhabitants, her 


little self included, been sunk deep 
beneath the marshes, or overwhelmed 
by the restless waters of the Channel, 
and so those two had never met each 


other. Fortunately one cannot tell 
these things, and surely Nanon herself 
was little to blame in the misfortunes 
which pursued poor Diana. 

Enguerrand followed Mistress Ward, 
when she returned with Nanon, back 
again along the oak-lined passage ; but 
instead of continuing her road in the 
direction of the entrance hall, the old 
lady turned up the staircase, and made 
her way—Enguerrand following like a 
lamb to the slaughter—to the upper 
floors of the house. 

The old lady halted before one of 
the doors which faced them on reaching 
the landing ; and turing a key, they 
entered a large and lofty room. It was 
furnished partly as a bedroom, partly 
as a library, but it was dimly lighted, 
and the cause of this dimness Enguer- 
rand did not discover until it was too 
late. Had he done so, indeed, it is 
doubtful if, with all his quickness, he 
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would have suspected anything ; for his 
mind was occupied so entirely with cer- 
tain delicious words of Diana’s, that it 
is probable he would have walked with 
the greatest sang -froid over the slippery 
edge of an oudliette, had there been 
one in the room, and so passed out of 
our history without a word. This, how- 
ever, would not, we hope, have been to 
the taste of our readers, and would in- 
deed have been very far from the 7é- 
nouement which Wharton, with nothing 
but kindness in his heart, was revolving, 
as he sped towards Tunbridge with 
Lady Edmonton. 

“Will you wait here, sir?” said 
Mistress Ward quietly. And closing 
the door behind her, she retired. 

Enguerrand sank into a chair. He 
was going to see Wharton again— 
Diana's father, this man whose kind- 
ness, whose frankness and inexpressible 
charm had won his heart already. Per- 
haps it was a look of Diana that had 
completed the fascination which a man 
like Wharton must have for a young 
man of Enguerrand’s character. 
Nevertheless Enguerrand felt singu- 
larly nervous at the prospect of this 
interview. 

“Ma foi!” he thought, and as he 
thought he rose and paced the room 
anxiously, “ I shall need all my dip- 
lomacy in a minute or two. For in 
order that this interview may have more 
than merely a succés d’estime it should 
produce a reconciliation between this 
father and this daughter, and a permis- 
sion to pay my addresses to Diana. 
Mon Dieu! but can I hope for that? 
I may be quite fascinated by this Mr. 
Wharton, but is it also certain that I 
fascinate him? And if I tell him that 
I trust Diana to his care while I set out 
to upset a dynasty of which he is a prop 
—what then? And if I do not tell 
him—where is my honour gone? Oh, 
mor'dieu! I commence to tremble; 
but let me think.” 

He had plenty of time, indeed, for 
that intellectual process, for an hour 
passed and found him still alone. 

At the end of that time he was pale 
and determined, for he had decided. 
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“Yes,” he said firmly, “I must tell 
Wharton everything. He is a man of 
honour and he will not betray me. I 
cannot ask him for Diana under false 
pretences. And I must take this jour- 
ney, for I am bound in honour to do 
so, and he will see that, for he is a 
clever man. If I return successful I 
shall be well received by this party to 
which Diana herself belongs, and which 
will then be uppermost. I shall there- 
fore be in a position, with my name and 
family, to expect the honour of Diana's 
hand. If, on the other side, I do not 
succeed, and consequently do not return 
(for failing, I shall not survive), then 
Diana will weep for me. And in any 
case I shall retain her——Oh! is it 
love—can it be her love which Heaven 
permits me to say?” 

Enguerrand spent another hour in 
considering this question, which in 
reality he had little doubt about, or 
should have had little, and then he 
glanced up at the window. It was 
almost dark. 


He walked towards it and opened it. 
The glass opened inwards and beyond 
was a row of bars—massive iron bars. 
He poked his head through, and looked 
down twelve feet or so upon a quiet 
garden, bounded on every side by corn- 


fields green and vacant. ‘“ Mon Dieu |! 
it is almost dark,” he exclaimed. “ How 
long have I been here? Wharton must 
have forgotten me. I must remind that 
old dame that I am waiting.” And he 
went to the door, which apparently was 
locked, for it did not open when he 
turned the handle. Enguerrand pulled, 
and the handle pulled back, or what was 
the same affair, it resisted. 

‘“* Bars, and a locked door ! ” he said, 
suddenly biting his lip. “Aha! what 
is this?” 

He walked again to the window and 
felt the bars. They were extremly solid 
and thick, and they were too narrow 
for anyone to pass through. Enguer- 
rand took off his hat and threw it away. 
Then he opened the breast of his doub- 
let and took a long breath of the air 
which came cool and fresh from the 
lawn. He sat down suddenly upon a 
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sofa and put his hand to his head. 
“What does this mean?” he said. 
“Who dares imprison me? ” 

Presently he rose, and rushing to the 
door, tore furiously at the handle—so 
furiously that the silver knob, weary of 
resisting, parted company with the door 
and came away in his hand. He flung 
it in a rage at the solid oak. The wood 
gave back a queer dead sound. En- 
guerrand started. “ That is not a usual 
sound for a door to make when one 
strikes it,” he said thoughtfully. He 
took the silver knob again, and tapped 
the door carefully all over. “ There 
is a second door there,” he said, grind - 
ing his teeth, “ a sliding door probably, 
and it is of iron. I am a dead man. 
I am to meet Preston to-morrow morn- 
ing early. He will await me in vain—_ 
Diana will believe me false—and .. . 
Oh !no! I cannot be caged thus! But 
who has caged me? That old woman 
doubtless ; but who inspired her? 
Diana? Oh, no, no, no! Then it is 
Wharton! Oh, blind fool, triple fool 
that I have been! That man has 
played me like a fish! Oh! cursed 
Wharton! Oh! old hag who led me 
here! Let me think—Diana is safe in 
any case, for he is her father, and even 
should she too be a prisoner, she is 
safer here than alone and hunted by 
spies! Yes, Diana is safe till I return. 
Till I return? But I cannot go! But 
I must go! Preston awaits me!” 

An immense rage seized him. He 
ran to the window, and tearing it from 
its frame, dashed the glass in fragments 
on to the lawn beneath. He shouted 
for help. Noone came—no one replied 
or took the least notice. He seized a 
chair and splintered it against the door, 
but the door, evidently supported on 
the outside by an iron shield or slide, 
gave back nothing but a muffled din. 

“Oh! I am a wretched man,” cried 
Enguerrand wildly, glaring about him 
and hurling the furniture promiscuously 
at this door which did not open, and this 
window which opened but did not let 
him out. “ I am a dishonoured wretch ! 
and I cannot even plunge my sword into 
my heart, for 1 . . . I love Diana!” 
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He sank on to a shattered couch and 
buried his face in his hands. 

When he again arose it was bright 
moonlight and the cold night air was 
stealing into the windowless room. He 
walked to the bars, and, pressing his 
forehead against the cool iron, he con- 
sidered the situation. 

“It seems strange,” he said, “ that 
while I can get my nose, which is not a 
small one, through these ungentlemanly 
bars, and sniff the air which smells so 
strongly of freedom, I cannot contrive 
to persuade the rest of my unworthy 
body to follow that organ. There must 
be a way if I could only find it among 
the ideas which crowd one another in 
my thick head. It is not God who has 
made these bars, but man. And man 
_can struggle against man. I ama fool, 
and I have been wasting my time in 
breaking Mr. Wharton's furniture. Oh, 
if he were not Diana’s father how I 
would curse him! But let us examine 
these bars which were made by man and 
are, consequently, only perishable like 
man himself.” The examination was 
not, it must be said, encouraging. The 
bars were set firmly in a concrete bed, 
and the concrete, hardened by some 
years’ acquaintance with the air, was 
almost as tough as the iron which 
pierced it. Still Enguerrand persisted. 
It was man he was opposing and not 
God, and the bars should move! He 
took his sword and scraped industri- 
ously at the rough surface of the con- 
crete. In five minutes he had worn 
down the point of his rapier and made 
a little indentation—it was no more— 
in the material around the bars. 

He stopped his useless labour and 
considered again. “ This would be an 
excellent manner of escaping,” he said, 
“if I were in the Bastille and had 
several years before me. And I verily 
believe if I were not interrupted, and 
had a fresh sword every month, that I 
should in the end succeed in getting out 
of this window. But I want to get out 


before the morning—I must get out 
before. morning, and this is not the 

What 
Mortar, 


way. But let me use my brain ! 
is softer than concrete? 
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pardieu! What is this house built of? 
Bricks, stone and mortar. The mortar 
surrounds the bricks, and the bricks in 
places are rounded off by stone. Let 
us take a place where there is no stone. 
There is stone surrounding this window 
frame, but only to a depth of a foot. 
Beneath that twelve inches come again 
bricks and mortar. Oh! Hope! truly 
thou art imperishable!” And En- 
guerrand, chattering to himself like a 
monkey who wishes to convince itself 
that it has not the stomach-ache, began 
to rip off the oak-wainscoting eagerly 
with his sword. Beneath the thin slices 
of wood appeared a coat of plaster, and 
beneath the plaster loomed up the 
longed -for bricks enclosed in their nests 
of crumbling mortar—crumbling, be- 
cause near the window frame the damp 
of winter had penetrated, and instead 
of hardening the mortar it had softened 
it. 

Enguerrand flew at this mortar with 
his sword and attacked it furiously, but 
with judgment. In a few minutes the 
floor was covered with dust and a brick 
was wobbling in its socket. ‘“ Ah, 
Diana!" cried Enguerrand in ecstasy, 
‘* you shall not live to despise me ! Ah ! 
friend Preston, I shall earn your dia- 
mond after all!" And he made the 
mortar fly in clouds. 

Soon Enguerrand had the first brick 
out, and the wall being only the thick- 
ness of one brick placed lengthways, 
the air commenced to rush in. “ Ah! 
I like the smell of this air better than 
that of the window,” said Enguerrand, 
sniffing it up eagerly, together with 
some of the mortar. “ I shall presently 
follow my nose—I prophesy it.” 

Indeed, while the night was yet little 
more than middle-aged, a gap had ap- 
peared beneath the window frame of 
Enguerrand’s prison large enough to let 
him through. He leaned out and 
looked below cautiously. ‘ I must be 
careful how I get out,” he said, “ for 
now, on the contrary, I do not wish any - 
one to hear me. This hole must be 
nearly twelve feet from that soft and 
pretty lawn ; but I can hang on by my 
hands and drop. By that means I shall 
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not have more than six feet at the most 
to fall—nothing at all, in fact. And 
now to leave this house where hos- 
pitality is so basely abused, yet which 
contains all that I love on earth. 
Farewell, Diana—farewell, Wharton— 
we shall meet again.” 

And Enguerrand, passing through 
the hole which he had made, dropped 
lightly upon the turf beneath, leaving 
the room in which he had been confined 
looking as if an earthquake had 
wrecked it. 

Once on the lawn he paused and 
looked up at the house which sheltered 
Diana, in a vain attempt to discover her 
window among all these dark and ap- 
parently deserted casements which 
frowned down on him. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection assured him that 


neither Diana nor Nanon could sleep 
on that side of the house, or the noise 
which he had first produced would cer- 
tainly have brought at least a cry from 
them. He saw that this house was de- 
ceptive in size when viewed from the 


front, and that it appeared much more 
imposing from this side, and he came 
to the conclusion that it was probable 
Diana and her companion had heard or 
suspected nothing of his captivity. To 
attack openly this dwelling which had 
so nearly imprisoned him, and to at- 
tempt to see Diana before he left, he 
felt might be fatal to his expedition, 
for it was probable that it contained 
other men than the footman who had 
first met him. And as he knew that 
Diana was aware of his necessity for an 
early departure, he resigned himself to 
leaving her, with a sigh, and murmur- 
ing an “ Au revoir” to the moonlit wall, 
he made his way back in the direction 
of London. 

At the inn, which he had at first some 
difficulty in entering, owing to the late- 
ness, or earliness, of the hour, Enguer- 
rand found both de Bouffleurs and 
Patrick utterly incapable of compre- 
hending a word he said. The former 
was stupidly drunk, and the latter 
apologetically so. On the table in the 
little room which the hostess had given 
up to them—probably to spare her 
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other guests—stood the dozen bottles 
empty, and there were others upon the 
floor, where lay also the two intoxicated 
men. 

De Bouffleurs turned his head over 
feebly, as if it had been a tombstone, 
and its weight overpowered him. “ I 
understand all you say, de Rocheouart,” 
he murmured gently, “and you must 
explain it to me in the morning.” He 
said this with difficulty and punctuated 
it with hiccoughs, and then he went to 
sleep. Patrick was incomprehensible ; 
and Enguerrand, conceiving that it 
would be the height of imprudence to 
leave a letter for them telling where he 
was going, or to disclose his destination 
to anyone at the inn, contented himself 
with leaving word with a sleepy drawer 
that his friends were to inquire of him 
at the place Patrick knew of —meaning 
the house of Wharton's nurse, where he 
trusted to Diana to tell de Bouffleurs 
all she knew. 

Then, going to the stable, he bor- 
rowed de Bouffleurs’ horse, which was 
a better one than his own, and set out 
for Viscount Preston's, hoping to con- 
trive to rest there until it was time to 
have the messenger pointed out to him, 
and thus avoid any possibility of being 
discovered at the inn by Beckman or his 
friends, and his journey interfered with. 

He found Preston still out of bed and 
pacing his room, waiting furiously for 
the morning. ‘‘ Thank God, you have 
come,” he cried, on seeing Enguerrand. 
“ The fat is almost in the fire. The 
messenger left for the fleet this even- 
ing. This might seem good, as our 
object is for him to reach Torrington 
as soon as possible—but all is use- 
less unless Torrington also gets the in- 
formation we alone can give him. You 
must . . . but you are still ours? 
Good! You must trust to your own 
brains to know the man when you see 
him. It should not be difficult. A 
messenger on the King’s affairs travel- 
ling in haste to Plymouth—he will 
probably go by Kingston and Winches- 
ter—should not be difficult to trace. 
You should catch him somewhere in 
Hampshire. Have you a horse?” 








, 
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“ Yes—a magnificent creature—one 
of Mr. ... ahem! a gift from a 
friend.” 

“Good | here is money. Oh! pooh ! 
take it, man—it is not mine—it is good 
French gold. Spend it! Spare it not. 
Once you have caught the messenger 
and have the Council's despatches, ride 
like the wind! Ride as if the devil 
were after you. And indeed if he be 
not, Monmouth is, and that you will find 
is the next thing to it. Ask your way 
as often as you can without stopping. 
You may lose hours if you lose your 
way. But never let your horses rest till 
you reach Plymouth! Good-bye, and 
heaven prosper your journey.” 

Enguerrand seized the money, 
crammed it into his pocket, sprang out 
of the house, and darted to his horse. 
In a few minutes, following directions 
Preston had given him to assure his 
traversing successfully the first and 
most confusing part of his journey, he 
passed out of London and commenced 
the first stage of his ride to Plymouth. 


XXII. 
A JACOBITE PARTY. 


NGUERRAND had never had the 
EK slightest doubt about catch- 
ing his man ; for while the mes- 
senger merely rode to take a message, 
he himself rode to upset a monarchy, 
as well as to win Diana’s gratitude. He 
was therefore considerably surprised 
when he reached Guildford and learnt 
that a King’s errandman, galloping 
hard, had passed through that town 
several hours in front of him. He had 
been able to get no information for the 
first twenty miles of his journey, but he 
had kept closely to the banks of the 
Thames, as Preston had advised, and 
he felt confident that he could not have 
missed the object of his pursuit. To 
his relief he began to come upon traces 
of the flying traveller after passing 
Kingston, and at Guildford, as we have 
said, he first heard for a certainty that 
his surmises were correct. 
But this messenger was riding in a 
very different manner from what 
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Preston had led him to expect. He had 
barely come thirty miles, yet he had 
already left two smoking and sweat- 
stained horses behind him; and at 
each of the inns where Enguerrand 
stopped, the gossip of the stables was 
of nothing but this mad horseman and 
whether the French were coming, that 
he rode so fast. 

The gelding which Enguerrand be- 
strode was one of those which Wharton 
had supplied the travellers with at Tun- 
bridge, and was an exceptional animal. 
But one horse, however good, cannot 
compete against relays ; and de Roche- 
ouart began to turn over Preston's 
money in his pocket. 

“ That man thought of everything,” 
he pondered. “ Here is money suffi- 
cient to strew the road with horses, and 
I will use it; but I shall get nothing 
on four legs again so good as this grey. 
Wharton, forgive me, I must suck this 
wonder dry before I change it.” And 
he ran his spurs into Wharton’s horse, 
which bounded forth as if it had as yet 
merely accomplished a morning canter. 
“ I am going faster than this messenger 
can by any possibility be going,” said 
Enguerrand, delighted. “ If this gal- 
lant grey will only hold out for another 
hour |" 

The grey indeed, though sorely 
spent, held out for nearly twice that 
length of time, and at the end of it 
Enguerrand had gained more than half 
an hour. 

Then he commenced to spend money 
like water. “ Preston said that I should 
catch this man in Hampshire!" he 
said doubtfully. ‘“ This Hampshire 
must in that case be very large. 
Mor’dieu! I begin to question if I 
shall catch him in all England. I have 
gained so far through having the better 
horse, but we shall henceforth be toler- 
ably equal in that respect. However, 
I have still the advantage that he does 
not know he is pursued, while at every 
halting place I sniff his scent.” 

His theory held to this extent good, 
that by nightfall Enguerrand had 
gained an entire hour upon the mes- 
senger, who, in addition, commenced to 
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leave fewer horses behind him. “I 
gain! I gain!” thought de Roche- 
ouart. “ But will this man ride through 
the night? Mor’dieu! if he do not, 
then I have him! If he ride on, how- 
ever, the race will prove exciting ; for 
I may easily lose my way in this cursed 
country, and he will know his.” 

Fortunately, although the flying 
horseman had not yet shown any great 
signs of weariness, 
the moon _ shone 
brightly and the road 
was clear and 
straight. 

Enguerrand gal- 
loped sternly on- 
wards, leaning for- 
ward to assist his 
horse, his quick eyes 
glancing to and fro 
ready to sieze upon 
any trace which 
might assist him, 
and ever eagerly 
questioning anyone 
from whom there 
was a chance of ob- 
taining information. 
The gold he scat- 
tered bought him 
willing answers _ 
which his ears took 
in almost while he 
flew past, and he 
constantly dis- 
covered that he 
gained ground. 

By midnight they 
. had ridden through 
two counties; and 
Enguerrand, now 
confident of success, suddenly lost all 
trace of his man. There had evidently 
been a divergence of opinion as to the 
speediest route, and the scent, which 
had been so holding till then, dried up 
and vanished. 

Enguerrand stopped his horse at the 
sleepy inn where this unwelcome fact 
became confirmed, and after a long con- 
versation with a weary hostler he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and leaving it 
to be looked after, demanded a bottle 
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of wine—the first refreshment he had 
taken since leaving London—and sat 
down to consider his position. 

It appeared certain, judging from the 
hour and the distance he now found 
himself from Plymouth, that the road he 
had come by was the shortest. He had 
—thanks to the money he had lavished 
and the natural interest of the Briton 
in the chase—been put in the way of 
several cuts; and 
with more than or- 
dinary intelligence 
he had contrived to 
take advantage of 
them. As the mes- 
senger, before his 
trace vanished, had 
seemed to be riding 
more slowly, En- 
guerrand reflected 
that they must be 
very near to one 
another now. Could 
the man he pursued 
so furiously have 
taken shelter for the 
night, or was he still 
in front? It seemed 
a doubtful question. 
At one moment 
Enguerrand decided 
that{no man, from 
merely a sense of 
duty, would ride 
thus, desperately 
turning night into 
day: at another he 
fancied that by some 
means this man 
must have become 
aware of his pursuit 
and by a herculean effort have regained 
the ground which he had lost. 

“I will ride on to the next halting- 
place,” he decided at last, refreshed 
by the wine he drank. “ If I find no 
trace of this centaur there . . . well, 
we will reflect again. But meanwhile 
we will ride on.” And, calling for his 
horse, he flung himself into the saddle. 
~ He rode more soberly now, looking 
about him warily, almost expecting a 
flying figure to emerge from some cross 
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road and flash past him in the moon- 
light. But no one came, and presently 
he reached a village. He halted a little 
distance from the door of an inn stand- 
ing in the main street and walked 
cautiously forward, leading his weary 
steed. ‘ 

For this inn, regardless of the time 
of night, was still open and brightly 
lighted ; and about the door stood 
several horses, led by men having 
rather a military air. 

“What can this mean?” he won- 
dered, and he hesitated, standing for a 
moment observant. From the hostelry 
came sounds of laughter and song ; 
and it began to dawn on Enguerrand, 
from the way the men with the horses 
behaved, that they were under the in- 
fluence of liquor. They were talking 
loudly and indulging in some rough 
horseplay ; and at every burst of 
laughter from within they cheered and 
sang. 

“These men have been amusing 
themselves,” he speculated, “ and 
those within are still doing so. There 


is nothing to fear—they are not on 
duty, even if they are indeed soldiers.” 
And deciding rapidly, he strode on. 
Before the door of the hotel his horse 
clumsily stepped on his heel, and En- 
guerrand ripped out, without thinking, 


a quick “ Holy Virgin!” To his sur- 
prise there came a murmur from the 
nearest of the men, and one of them, 
stepping forward, pointed to the 
brightly lighted front room, from 
which came the noise of half-drunken 
men. “ They are in there, mounseer,” 
he said, with a pull of his forelock. 

Enguerrand thanked him politely. 
“ Are they?” he said. And giving his 
horse to an hostler, he entered the inn. 

“So they are there,”’ he speculated, 
as he made his way down the passage, 
and paused outside the door of the 
room. “But who are they? That 
fellow outside recognised me for a 
Frenchman when I swore, and said 
‘ They are in there.’ Are these noisy 
people then my countrymen?” 

He listened at the door, but, amid 
the tumult, he could distinguish no 
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French voices. He passed on to a re- 
tired parlour where a dim lamp burned, 
and where he could hear, through a 
partition separating him from the larger 
room, something of what was passing. 

After a time he tapped softly for the 
drawer. 

“* Some wine,” he said. 

The drawer, startled at seeing a 
cavalier seated in this half-darkened 
room, and, apparently still more discom - 
posed at the sound of Enguerrand’s 
voice or accent, disappeared to comply 
with the order, and Enguerrand rubbed 
at his chin. 

“ There goes one who also knows me 
for a Frenchman,” he said softly, “ and 
who is not greatly pleased at the dis- 
covery. Now why is that? For the 
fellow outside, on the contrary, evi- 
dently took to me at sight!” 

He listened again at the partition, 
and this time a few scattered sentences 
served to enlighten him somewhat. 
“ Peste, I begin to comprehend,” he re- 
flected, seating himself again. ‘‘ These 
gentlemen who make so much noise, 
and to whom—as their grooms appear 
to imagine—a French gentleman 
should be welcome, are without doubt 
some of those Englishmen whom Lord 
Preston says are mustering to assiSt 
our fleet when Tourville lands. This 
drawer did not seem pleased to hear 
my voice, doubtless because this place 
is not entirely Jacobite, and so these 
people who bang the furniture about so 
madly are not in his eyes desirable 
guests. And I am not sure that I 
blame him, for after all, as I take it, 
William of Orange is on the Throne 
and James II. isn’t. These honest 
Jacobites are too indiscreet and too 
drunk for men whose cause trembles in 
the balance. I will, therefore, leave 
them to themselves ; for if once I catch 
sight of my man I need no assistance 
but my own wits.” 

Unfortunately, however, the drawer 
appeared unable to give Enguerrand 
any information. According to him, no 
traveller had reached the inn that even- 
ing, save those friendly to the party in 
the large room. It seemed to de 















Rocheouart that the man certainly spoke 
the truth ; and as it was quite impossi- 
ble that a messenger of King William's 
should have arrived with a band of 
roystering Jacobites, Enguerrand sat 
sipping his wine in rather a disconsolate 
reverie. Where had this messenger got 
to? He almost decided to continue his 
journey, trusting to Fate that his man 
had falsified Preston's prognostications 
and beaten Monmouth in this race, as 
he had apparently beaten him. He 
could make certain of delivering to Tor- 
rington the news of his removal from 
supreme authority almost as soon as the 
order to give battle reached him ; and if 
both, as seemed probable, arrived before 
Monmouth and Russell could, all might 
yet be well. But then—Enguerrand 
ground his teeth—then he would have 
failed, failed as far as his amour propre 
was concerned. Besides, was he even 
certain that the messenger was in front 
of him. Might he not have met with an 
accident on the road? and Torrington, 
weak and undecided, receiving the news 
that his command was to be taken from 
him, but no order from the Council to 
give battle—what would he do? Pro- 
bably retreat along the coast, and the 
critical moment would be lost, never 
to return, for England would be 
ready! ... 

Suddenly a noise and confusion arose 
from without the inn, and Enguerrand 
started to his feet with his hand upon 
his sword-hilt. The noise increased, 
and hurried, struggling footsteps re- 
sounded in the inn itself. Enguerrand 
peered out from his darkened room. 
Some one, resisting fiercely, was being 
dragged along towards him down the 
passage. Enguerrand half closed his 
door, and with his foot against it, and 
his sword drawn, looked and listened. 
The little knot of people, surrounding 
a tattered figure, banged at the door of 
the large room, and entered. 

Then there arose a great cheering 
and clapping of hands, and, after a 
moment, silence. 

“What can this mean?” said de 
Rocheouart, wild with curiosity, and, 
darting to the partition, he commenced 
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digging at it with the point of his sword. 
Before long he had succeeded in mak- 
a longitudinal crack to which he applied 
his inquisitive eye, while straining his 
ears anxiously. 

He looked into a large room, down 
the centre of which stretched a table 
bearing the remnants of a feast, and 
covered with empty bottles and broken 
glasses. A group of flushed and 
laughing men surrounded this groaning 
article of furniture, and on it stood a 
frightened man with a white face, turn- 
ing imploringly to each point of the 
compass like a weathercock in a whirl- 
wind. He was dressed in a semi- 
military, semi-official costume, which 
had been half torn off him by his per- 
secutors, and he babbled confusedly 
while he in vain sought for a friendly 
eye. 

Presently a tall young man at the 
end of the table spoke, and all listened 
intently. 

“You go to Plymouth on the Elec- 
tor’s business, my friend? Very well, 
but what is this business that brings an 
honest man like yourself out so late at 
night?” 

The man’s horror-stricken eye roved 
wildly round the room. “I do not 
know,” he said. 

“You don’t know! Give him a 
cup of wine, D’Arcy, to refresh his 
memory.” 

The man gulped down the wine, 
which he seemed to relish in spite of 
his fear, and looked up again, a trifle 
less green in his complexion. 

“Well?” said the first speaker, 
who appeared to retain whatever of 
authority remained to the dissipated 
looking band. 


“Let me go,” said the man. 
“ Where to?” 
“To .. . tothe Fleet, gentlemen. 


On the King's business ! ” 

There was a shout, which the first 
speaker gravely repressed. “ Why, 
that is fortunate, my man,” he said, 
when silence was again re-established. 
“On the King’s business? To the 
Fleet? But that is precisely where we 
are going. You shall go with us.” 
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There was another shout at this 
équivogue, but here and there a voice 
or two arose demanding that the man 
should be searched and his letters read. 

The leader hesitated, and thea shook 
his head. “This is not our, affair, 
gentlemen,” he said, scratching his wig, 
nevertheless, rather confusedly. “We 
have made our capture. His mes- 
sages belong to our superiors. He 
is going to Plymouth to join the Xing’s 
Fleet—so are we. We will go together 
—and the Commander of the Xing's 
Fleet shall have the letters. We have 
hardly sufficient authority in our little 
band for us to tamper with these mes- 
sages, and our leaders might not like it. 
You have kindly honoured me with your 
confidence, gentlemen. If I am your 
chief during this journey, I order that 
we instantly continue our route, and de- 
liver this man into the hands of those 
who will know better than we what to 
do with him.” 

There was a little murmur at this 
decision among the young man’s com- 
panions, who were evidently far too 
inebriated to appreciate any sense there 
might have been in it ; but he quickly 
rose again to his feet. 
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“ Gentlemen !" he said, “I under- 
stand our swords are at the service of 
our King—the honest King—the right - 
ful King?” 

There was a chorus of assent from 
round the table. 

“Then let us use our swords when 
the occasion arises,” continued the 
leader proudly. “But let us leave 
intrigue to those who care for it. For 
my part, I have drunk half-a-dozen 
bottles of Volnay, and I am the least 
drunken of the party. I should see a 
letter for every bottle, and you—you 
would not be able to see one at all. 
Come! the air will revive us, friends. 
To horse! To horse!” 

His speech was greeted with a good- 
humoured laugh; and with a last 
flourish of their glasses the party rose 
to their feet. 

Enguerrand gave a despairing groan. 
“Oh, but they carry off my man,” he 
said wildly, “ and just when I had found 
him! But I cannot allow this—yet 
how to prevent it?” 

And he stood helplessly considering 
the position while the noisy band filed 
out of the room, bearing the dishevelled 
King’s messenger along with it. 


(To be concluded.) 














O county, save Cheshire, is so 
rich as Shropshire in examples 
of the picturesque style of 


domestic architecture popularly called 


“black and white.” Almost every 
village boasts at least one specimen, 
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and in the towns admirable and; 
happily, unrestored examples abound ; 
while isolated farmhouses, whose black- 
and-white gables are seen above 
masses of damson and apple bloom, 
are met with everywhere. The finest 
examples are, perhaps, to be found in 
Shrewsbury ; but these are being rapidly 
modernised, and are losing their charm 
altogether. Double Butcher’s Row, 


declared by a very distinguished autho- 
rity some years ago to be the best street 
of ancient houses in England, is but the 
skeleton of its former self, and the same 
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may be said of not a few others of the 
Elizabethan houses in the town. Hap- 
pily, the entrance to the Council House; 
at which the ancient Court of the 


Marches used to sit, remains very much 
what its builders left it, and the same is 
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true of the handsome group known as 
Ireland's Mansion. After Shrews- 
bury, no Shropshire town is so rich in 
“ black and white” as Ludlow. “ The 
Feathers Inn " is the ideal of an ancient 
hostelry, and the carving of the barge- 
boards and cornices is most elaborate 
and fantastic. Less picturesque, but not 
less interesting, is the Elizabethan gate- 
way to the splendid fortified mansion, 
Stokesay Castle, which dates from the 
thirteenth century. 

Not far from Stokesay is Pitchford 
Hall, one of the most interesting and 
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most delightful old country houses of its 
kind in Shropshire. The group of irre- 
gular gables, the huge bay window, and 
the massive central chimney stack are 
the architectural features which contri- 
bute most to the picturesqueness of the 
Hall. 

Of the “ black-and-white " houses in 
Bridgnorth, one is especially distin- 


guished, inasmuch as it was the birth- 
place of Bishop Percy of Dromore. 
Stanton Harcourt was among the vast 
estates which fell to the lot of the Bishop 
of Bayeaux, the half-brother of the Con- 
queror. The manor has continued in 
the Harcourt family. Queen Adeliza, 
daughter of Godfrey, first Duke of Bra- 
bant, and second wife to King Henry I., 
granted the manor of Stanton to his 
kinswoman, Millicent, wife of Richard 
de Camvill, whose daughtey Jsabel mar- 
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ried Robert de Harcourt ; and from the 
time of that marriage it assumed the 
name of Stanton Harcourt. This grant 
was afterwards confirmed to her and 
her heirs by King Stephen and King 
Henry II. 

Of the large and ancient mansion 
little remains. The poet Alexander 
Pope passed the greater part of two 
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summers in the deserted home, in a 
tower which bears his name, from his 
having written in the uppermost room 
in it the fifth volume of his translation of 
Homer, as he recorded on a pane in the 
window ; hence the room is called 
‘“Pope’s Study.” Gay was an inmate at 
the time, and) the only one who presumed’ 
to break in on Pope's retirement. The 
lower room is the family chapel. The 
tower is fifty-four feet high. 

But the most curious portion of the 
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old mansion remaining is the kitchen, 
a stone building of earlier date than the 
mansion, and which Dr. Plot, in his 
“ History of Oxfordshire,” thus de- 
scribes : ‘“‘ The kitchen of the right wor - 
shipful Sir Simon Harcourt, Knight, is 
so strangely unusual, that by way of 
riddle one may truly call it either a 
kitchen within a chimney, or a kitchen 
without one; for below it is nothing 
but a large square, and octangular 
above, ascending like a tower, the fires 
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There are two fireplaces against the 
opposite walls, at either end of which 
an ox might be roasted whole. Only 
one is used now. Besides the fireplaces 
there are two large ovens. The interior 
is a room about thirty feet square, 
capped by a conical roof, in itself twenty 
five feet high, and from the floor to its 
apex about sixty feet. The inside of the 
roof is thickly coated with soot. 

The main portion of the mansion was 
erected in the reign of Henry VII. 
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KINGSTON HOUSE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


being made against the walls, and the 
smoke climbing up them, without any 
tunnels or disturbances to the cooks ; 
which, being stopped by a large conical 
roof at the top, goes out at loopholes 
on every side, according as the wind 
sits ; the loopholes at the side next the 
wind being shut with folding doors, and 
the adverse side opened.” At one of 
the angles there is a turret, in which 
is a winding staircase that leads to a 
passage round the battlements, in order 
to open and close the shutters according 
to the direction of the wind. 


Kingston House, Bradford-on-Avon, 
was built about 1570, and was designed 
by John of Padua, the architect of Long - 
leat. John Aubrey visited in it 1686, 
and declared, in his quaint language, 
“that it was the best house for the 
quality of a gentleman in Wiltshire.” 
In the early part of the last century the 
house became very dilapidated, but in 
1857 a Mr. Moulton bought the pro- 
perty and restored it stone by stone, 
detail by detail, until it stands now in 
all its original beauty,”’and worthy still of 
the quaint commendation of John Aubrey. 
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Among the most notable of the 
medizval mansions is Ightham Mote in 
Kent. This residence is very pictur- 
esquely situated in a county celebrated 
for its natural beauties, and the interest - 

«ing old building is well worthy of its 
charming surroundings. 

The hall forms nearly a square, en- 
closing an open quadrangle, and being 
itself surrounded by a moat protecting 
it from aggression on every side. From 
this moat the name has been supposed 


to be derived, but this is probably in- 
correct, this part of the name being more 
probably the same as the second halt of 
the word Halmote or Hallmote, the 
Saxon equivalent of the Norman Baron's 
Court, and if this is so, it is another in- 
dication of the great antiquity of the 
place. 

To what age we must assign the 
building, or rather how much and what 
parts respectively we should assign tuo 
each of the successive owners of whom 
we have record during the last seven 
hundred years or so, would be the sub- 
ject for a very perplexing inquiry. The 
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hall, however, always an important fea- 
ture in such places, was probably rebuilt 
in the fourteenth century. But this is 
not the most ancient portion of the 
building, as some parts are probably as 
early as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Much that now exists is the 
work of the Tudor period, while later 
centuries have each left their mark in 
one way or another. 

The principal entrance to the building 
is formed by a fine Tudor archway, sur- 


mounted by a square tower and ap- 
proached directly by one of the three 
bridges that span the moat. 

Loseley is situated two-and-a-half 
miles from Guildford. The park is 
adorned with many fine oaks, and on its 
higher and northern side some of the 
first are of remarkable size. The man- 
sion is a good specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture, though its original design 
of three sides of a quadrangle was never 
completed. It possesses two apartments 
of considerable interest. The great hall 
contains contemporary portraits of 
Edward VI., James I., and his Queen, 
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LOSELEY, GUILDFORD, BUILT BY SIR WILLIAM MORE IN 1562. 


besides many portraits of the More 
family, which has been seated at Loseley 
since the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The oak panelling probably came 
from Nonsuch Palace. The drawing- 


room is noteworthy for its elaborate 
chimney -piece, executed in chalk, and 
ornamented with caryatides, and 
the arms of the More family. 


The cushions of two chairs in the 
drawing-room are believed to be 
the work of Queen Elizabeth, 
who visited Loseley no fewer 
than three times. 

English society sustained a 
great loss in the death of Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, which 
took place at his beautiful house 
at Waddesdon in 1898. The 
Baron belonged to the Austrian 
branch of the family, but natura- 
lised himself in this country 
early in life, leaving the Vienna 
business to his younger brother. 
Possessing large wealth, he did 
not occupy himself with the 
world-wide operations of the 
great financial family to which 
he belonged, but devoted himself 
to the development of the Buck- 
ingham estate of Waddesdon, 
which he bought from the Duke 
of Marlborough, and the erection 
and adornment of the splendid 
French chateau - like manor 
house, which we have illustrated. 


The late 
Baron was 
a most bene- 
volent land- 
lord, and 
took a very 
strong per- 
‘sonal inte- 
rest in his 
tenants, 
building 
model dwell- 
ings for 
them, estab- 
lishing libra- 
ries, and 
even giving 
lectures to 
them himself. His chief interest in life 
was art, and Waddesdon is a very treasure- 
house, containing pictures, sculptures, 
and objects of historic interest of incalcul- 
able value. The manor is now in the 
possession of the Baron’s sister, Miss 
Alice de Rothschild. 
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LILIAN 


By F. C. 


HEY tell me I was born lucky. I 
believe I came into the world with 
a caul, which was given to someone 
who, as far asI know, was not drowned. 
He, or she, may be alive still. It is said 
that luck is better than wealth. Perhaps 
it is: yet certainly wealth atones for 
many other disadvantages. I was not 
born to wealth, neither precisely to 
poverty. My birth discovered me with 
just a little tiny silver egg-spoon in my 
mouth. My father and mother were 
certainly not poor people for the society 
to which we belonged, namely, that great 
class—best class as I think—which, 
neither titled nor wealthy, can and does 
associate with the nobility as equals in 
all respects except as to official pre- 
cedence. A gentlewoman is a gentle- 
woman, and a duchess can be no more. 
When I was quite young my father 
and mother died, and I was left with 
I was then 
My 


about five hundred a year. 
taken charge of by my aunt Jane. 
father’ssister, Mrs. Chapman (née Overton) 
was a widow without children of her own, 
and therefore, when I went to live with 
her, she was rather more like a mother to 


me than an aunt. This is really another 
example of my luck, because things might 
have been so different. 

In circumstances such as these my 
early life was naturally uneventful in the 
sense of experiencing ups and downs. Of 
course, when you think it out, lucky 
people’s lives are largely uneventful. 
Only one thing of very great importance 
has happened to me, and once again my 
luck was most apparent. I am now 
twenty-two, and I doubt if I shall ever 
have any further experiences worth relat- 
ing, except at the tea-table, to the end of 
my days. That is why I am about to 
relate what happened, and the manner of 
its happening. 

“‘My dear Hal, you can’t really mean to 
maintain that the mission of art, as 
we understand it, is bounded by such 
commonplaces,” said Gerard Earle, as, 
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seated on a little low chair before the 
fire, he held his cup of tea in one hand, 
and gesticulated slightly—not as much 
as aFrenchman, but more than an average 
Englishman—with the other. 

“] know nothing about the mission of 
art, though I have my own opinions on 
the purpose of painting,” Harry Parrant 
answered, as he sat back rather heavily 
and lumpily in a large easy-chair and 
stared not at the other speaker, but at the 
fire. He moved nothing but his mouth 
as he spoke, and both hands were clasped 
motionless on the arms of the chair. 

“ There you are again with your woeful 
want of idealism.” 

“ And you with your shibboleth. Let 
us drop for ever the word Art and say 
painting, or sculpture, or music, or 
poetry, or architecture, whichever we 
mean at the time. Art wall-papers and 
Art crockery and Art furniture and Art 
carpets, above all Art-colours, have killed 
the word for ever: and any common 
actor or actress is now an artist. Take 
the word out of the dictionary. As for 
missions of natural things, the more you 
talk about them the less likely are you to 
be on the right road to fulfilling them, if 
they express any true idea at all, which I 
do not know. All I do know is this: let 
the painter and the others do the best 
they can, and leave the mission to take 
care of itself. It is beyond their control.” 

“Oh man of clay!” sighed Gerard. 

“Oh man of wind!” retorted Henry, 
which was rather unfair, as he had 
recently been doing all the talking. 

Henry Parrant was the tenant for life 
of Hitheness Abbey, a splendid old house 
attached to a large and prosperous estate 
in Suffolk. The house was surrounded 
by fine grounds containing the ruins of 
the old Abbey, the lands of which, after 
its spoliation, Henry VIII. had granted to 
some ancestor, direct or collateral, of the 
Parrants. 

He was about thirty-two years of age, 
strong, plain, but not bad-looking, having 





a face in which obstinacy, determination, 
good sense and kindness were all to be 
found. He was unmarried. This was, of 
course, from the social point of view a 
drawback, as he himself admitted. But 
I had heard that whenever the subject 
was mentioned by such of his neighbours 
as had a right to speak of such matters 
to him, his ordinary reply was that he 
had not yet found the woman that he 
wanted or intended to marry. Most of 
the marriageable women in those parts, 
girls and widows, had come under his 
consideration, but with no result, and he 
was in danger of being considered a 
misdgynist. 

He was generally liked, or at least 
respected, in the neighbourhood ; but I 
do not suppose that anyone quite under- 
stood him. On this account there were 
certain persons to whom he was a cause 
of some annoyance, these mostly the 
county people and the clergy, but they 
never found anything definite to say 
against him. He was to them a “ well 
I can’t tell you, queer sort of fellow.” 
The farmers respected him, for he was a 
thorough business man and a good land- 
lord. The rustic population decidedly 
liked him.. And the children adored 
him. 

The schoolmaster was the only one 
that positively disliked him. He was 
probably quite afraid of him, and had a 
suspicion that he was being “ got at” in 
some way he could not see. 

Mr. Parrant would often intercept the 
children as they came out of school in 
the afternoon, and by bribes of sweet- 
meats and halfpennies would get them to 
walk with him along the green meadow 
atop of the low, sandy cliff, part of the 
grounds of Hitheness Abbey, and would 
talk to them, and manage to interest them, 
and would teach them of real knowledge 
more in an hour than the schoolmaster 
could load into their heads in a month, 
so it was only natural that the school- 
master should dislike him. But he was 
a man of no account in any case, and has 
nothing to do with this story. Now 
Gerard Earle, Harry Parrant’s cousin, 
was a very different man; much more 
interesting, far more popular—except 
with the children. He was very good- 
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looking, tall and slim-built, and intel- 
lectual, and poetic. He was a man of 
ideas, an artist of all the arts. He painted 
nicely, and he was very musical, and he 
could write charming verses, and above 
all, was able to talk well on a great 
number of subjects—indeed, nothing ever 
seemed to come amiss to him. I certainly 
liked him-much better than his cousin: 
in fact, there could really be no question 
of a choice in the matter. He was next 
heir to his estate, unless Henry married 
and had children, which, to tell the truth, 
seemed rather unlikely, as he had formu- 
lated for himself an ideal wife who, if 
she had all the virtues with which he 
endowed her, would be unlikely to wish 
to marry him. Unfortunately, Gerard 
Earle had no fortune. He had an 
allowance of some three or four hundred 
pounds from his cousin, and supplemented 
that a little here and there by writing or 
something of that sort. It was so difficult, 
of course, for a man of such sensibility, 
eadowed with such fine perceptions, to 
find a suitable and congenial occupation 
of a regular nature which was at the 
same time profitable. He naturally had 
no taste for mere business of any sort, 
“ money-grubbing or thieving,” as he 
expressed it very truly. He could never 
descend to being a man with a muck- 
rake. Of course he was always looking 
out for something, but the kind of thing 
he wanted was not very easily found, 
His cousin allowed this. 

My Aunt Jane, who felt herself deeply 
under the responsibility of providing for 
me, had known the family, the elder 
people now dead, for many years, and 
we, both she and I, had known the young 
men fairly well for some time. But 
this was the first time we had been 
invited to stay at Hitheness Abbey. I 
believe that Aunt Jane had engineered 
that invitation, because I am certain she 
had made up her mind that it would be 
most appropriate if Henry Parrant should 
fall in love with me and make me 
mistress of the Abbey. Of course she 
had reckoned without me, believing that 
no girl would miss such a chance if it 
should offer. 

And indeed I could imagine nothing 
more delightful than this, if it had not 
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also involved the taking of Henry Parrant 
for a husband. For I had fully deter- 
mined, being a person of decided, perhaps 
obstinate, nature, not to marry without 
love. Many girls think differently, and 
doubtless they are wise in their genera- 
tion; but I was otherwise. 

And so it happened that at Christmas 
Aunt Jane and I found ourselves at 
Hitheness Abbey. 

Several other guests had been invited, 
but first came Gerard Earle. My aunt 
winced a little when she heard that he 
was coming. I think she was rightly a 
little afraid of him, partly on her own 
account, because she did not quite under- 
stand him—(poor Aunt Jane, how should 
she ?)—and partly on my account, for she 
guessed that he was already in love with 
me, and that I, although I had been 
particularly circumspect in my conduct, 
might fall in love with him. 

As to Henry Parrant, I could not at all 
make out his feelings towards me. At 
times I thought that he decidedly admired 
me and was making up his mind to fall 
in love with me, a thing that I did not 
particularly wish, but at the same time 
did not especially mind. No girl, I 
think, really objects to a man falling in 
love with her. It always flatters her 
vanity, and no doubt I was as vain as 
the rest, with perhaps better reason. But 
at other times I felt almost sure that 
Henry positively disliked me, and more 
than once | felt very angry at things he 
said tome. Now Gerard never said these 
things. 

The conversation which I have re- 
corded earlier took place in the evening, 
two days before Christmas. The rest of 
the guests were expected next day. I 
began my story at this point because it 
was the really important point, the be- 
ginning of the end, the first start of the 
run of luck which | then experienced. 

After dinner on that day word was 
brought to the house that on the arrival 
of old Wilson's smack from trawling, 
one of the men who sailed with him—Dick 
Twaddell was his name—was found to 
have su-tained a broken leg. Henry 
must needs go off at once to see after 
him. Gerard was also willing to go, 
but he thought that possibly two visitors 
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would not be advantageous to the poor 
fellow, and agreed to stop and sustain 
the part of host to Mrs. Chapman and 
myself. 

It was, therefore, a triangular conversa- 
tion in the drawing-room after dinner, a 
form of conversation most difficult to 
maintain successfully; and poor dear 
Aunt Jane, one of the very best women 
in the world, was not able mentally to 
keep up to the level of Gerard’s clever 
talk, and soon began, as was not unusual 
with her, to nod in her chair. When she 
was comfortably asleep, Gerard suggested 
a game of billiards. He played very 
nicely, andI was very fond of the game, 
which ladies ought to play much better 
than they do. 

But being a faithful recorder, I must 
here relate that the game of billiards, 
which started very well, did not progress 
so favourably, as far as that game was 
concerned. 

I must be excused, for several reasons 
which may become apparent, to enter 
into any very particular explanation of 
what happened. I doubt if I could, did 
I try, for my head became a little light, 
and my memory as to the exact sequence 
of events is not very clear. It will suffice 
to say that Gerard made a declaration of 
love, and I—well, I played that delightful 
part which I hope may happen to every 
girl at least once, and our understanding 
was complete. A lot of time seemed to 
pass by very quickly, and yet I could not, 
if I would, say precisely what we did. 
Almost nothing, I think. I know that 
we were disturbed by Henry’s return at 
about half-past ten, and continued our 
game of billiards vigorously, with much 
loud laughter. 

“Dick's more comfortable now, and 
will be all right,” Henry said as he 
entered ; ‘‘ we couldn’t get the doctor for 
an hour, but I put it in temporary splints, 
which saved him a good deal of pain. 
He had had four hours of it at sea 
though. Well, how many games have 
you played?” 

“1 don’t know exactly; half a dozen, 
I should think,” Gerard answered. It 
wasn't quite true, but there are times 
when an evasion is excusable. “ And 
she has beaten me nearly every time.” 














“All right. Finish your game, then. 
I shall go to Mrs. Chapman.” 

“You'll find her asleep,” 
laughing. 

“Then I'll win a pair of gloves,” he 
answered. Now the suggestion contained 
in that idea did not seem to me to be 
very nice. Aunt Jane was past middle 
age. 

The next day the rest of the house- 
party arrived, and on Christmas Day 
people from all round were invited to 
the Abbey. I do not intend to describe 
all that took place, nor indeed any of it. 
The kind of thing can be easily imagined. 
It was a proper country-house Christmas, 
and that says all that need be told. 

Two things are, however, worthy of 
remark. In the first place it was said 
that Henry Parrant was much more 
sociable and pleasant than usual. The 
next was that I was evidently an object 
of regard and envy to all the country 
girls, who, to do them justice, certainly 
made their bravest show. But it was 
not merely my latest London (or Paris) 
dresses; there was evidently a feeling 
among them that I was about to usurp a 
place that they had made vain efforts to 
obtain. Poor dears! I should have liked 
to put them at ease on that matter, 
but of course it was impossible to tell 
anyone—yet. 

Some days passed away, and we were 
all very happy. At least, I was. One 
morning, Henry remained a considerable 
time in conversation with my aunt. The 
same evening there was a dance. Of 
course I had to dance with Henry, though 
he did not waltz very well, not nearly as 
well as Gerard, who wasa divine partner. 
In the interval of one of these dances, 
Henry led me away to a very quiet 
corner of the conservatory, and what 
occurred there took me partly by sur- 
prise: 

Neither had spoken a word for a 
minute or so. That was after a vapid 
conversation upon tithes or something of 
the sort, which really did not interest me. 

Suddenly he turned his eyes full upon 
me. I could see that he was trembling. 

“Lilian,” he said, “will you marry 
me?” 

The question was brutally blunt. I 


said I, 
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could not answer in that manner, and 
said something evasive, about it being so 
sudden. 

“1 don’t think that can make any real 
difference,” he went on doggedly. “You 
must know whether you will or not. 
You must have thought of it. Any girl 
would have. I know what I want. I[ 
want you. You are the first woman in 
my life of over thirty years that has ever 
inspired me with love. | began to believe 
that I should never fee! love for a mortal 
woman. But 1 was wrong. I made 
myself an ideal woman whom I could 
love, whom I did love. Are you that 
woman? No, you are not. But I wasa 
fool, once again For I do love you, and 
my ideal woman is a doll compared with 
the real woman, you. Lilian, if you know 
in the least what love is, you will know 
what I feel. I have never loved before ; 
I shall never love again. I make the 
throw of my life here and now. If you 
do, if you can, love me, then I have won 
the one great thing worth winning here, 
as wife. If you cannot, then—” (there 
was a long pause)—* I have lost.” 

This rather lengthy speech had given 
me time to collect my thoughts. it was 
a serious case, and one not to be paltered 
with, as saw. Therefore, screwing my 
courage up, I said as kindly as possible :-— 

“Henry, you do me a great honour. 
But I can never marry you. This is my 
word, and I know you will not press me 
further. But I cannot quiie believe all 
you say. Iam not so vain as to suppose 
that 1 am better than all other girls. 
Surely there will be soon some other nice 
girl who——” 

“You do not understand, or you could 
not speak in this manner,” he interrupted. 
“You are very likely not better than 
many other girls. But I love you. That 
is all.” 

“T am sorry,” I said, feeling really very 
much upset. It does seem so stupid for 
two men to fall in love with the same 
girl. 

“That is your answer? ” 

“ Yes,” I said lowly. 

“Good. Let me take you back to the 
room ; another waltz is beginning.” 

A few dances later I was dancing with 
Gerard, and said I wished to tell him 
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something. We went into the conserva- 
tory, as no one seemed to be there. 

“ Henry has proposed to me.” 

“T expected asmuch. And you?” 

“T have refused him.” 

“* My brave Lilian!” 

“Why brave? Ido not care for him, 
and, Gerard, you know I do for you.” 

“My darling! But think what you 
are giving up. Hitheness Abbey, a fine 
fortune, a position in life.” 

“ And you?” I said. 

“I know, I know,” he replied. “That’s 
just it. Me, and nothing but me. Am I 
worth it, my darling? I have nothing. 
Icannot marry you asl am. I have a 
position to make, and it may take years.” 

“TI will wait. Besides, I have some 
money of my own—not much, but enough 
to live upon outside absolute poverty.” 

“And you think I would live on your 
money? Oh, Lilian!” 

“No, no, Gerard, I don’t think so. I 
will wait, then, any time, but it won't 
belong. You are so clever, and——” 

At that moment a loud snore broke in 
upon my voice. We were both startled. 


Gerard, going on to the end of the con- 
servatory where it was almost dark—the 
place where Henry and I had talked— 
found Henry fast asleep on a long garden 


chair. It was decidedly lucky that he 
was asleep. 

The winter had been absurdly mild, 
with no frost whatever. The next day 
we all went to a meet. All the neigh- 
bouring county was there, but I do not 
think that any lady sat a better horse 
than I, or had a smarter habit. I should 
have been more than human had I not 
been flattered with the attention that I 
attracted. Both Henry and Gerard 
offered to pilot me, as they knew the 
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country well. Henry very graciously 
gave way at last. Only I knew the 
reason. He said that as he had no one 
else that he need look after, he would 
enjoy a real stiff run himself, and 
cautioned Gerard to keep to the gates 
mostly, as some of the fences had barbed 
wire in them. 

It was a grand run, and | enjoyed it 
immensely. Gerard piloted me splendidly. 
We hardly saw Henry from the moment 
the scent was found. 

But on the way home we received a 
terrible shock. One of the servants from 
the Abbey met us on the road, and took 
Gerard aside. They were not quite out 
of earshot, and I heard some of what was 
said. It is impossible to describe my 
feelings at that moment. 

Henry had been killed. He had come 
a bad spill at a fence, his horse rolling on 
the top of him. 

“How did it happen?” Gerard asked 
tremulously. 

“ Barbed wire, sir,” the man answered ; 
“ but master should a’ knowed that one 
was wired all up. Only the other day 
he warned the parson. S’pose he forgot 
it, as it were just by the kill.” 

And so, after all, I became mistress of 
Hitheness Abbey. Iam perfectly happy : 
I must not say any more on this point, as 
it trenches upon domestic details, which 
is undesirable. What I want to emphasise 
is the extraordinary chance that Gerard 
fell in love with me, and I with him, and 
that I had the courage, in the face of 
Aunt Jane (who is reconciled now, by the 
way), to refuse the offer of Henry Parrant. 
The more I look at it, the more do I see 
that every little circumstance in the chain 
of events that I have shortly related was 
entirely a matter of luck. 


AOS 
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TERRIFYING LANGUAGE 


Footpad (presenting pistol): ‘“ Fork 
over yer rhino, and be quick about it!” 
beg your 


Near-sighted Editor: “I 
pardon ?” 

(Sternly): 
* No monkey- 
ing! Unlim- 
ber! Perduce 
the blunt!” 

“Pardon 
me, but I do 
not exactly 
apprehend the 
drift of your 





“Cheese 
your patter! 
Don’t yer see 
I've got the 
drop ? Unload 
yer oof.” 

“TI am _ to- 
tally at a loss, 


THE HUMOUR OF 
THINGS. 





observations you have imparted. There 
is something radically irreconcilable 
and incapable of correlation in the 
vocabularies with which we _ endea- 
vour to make the reciprocal or corre- 
sponden- 
tial inter- 
change of our 
ideas __intelli- 
gible. You 
will pardon 
me if I sug- 
gest that syn- 
chronisation 
of purpose is 
equally indis- 
pensable with 
homogen eit y 
of cerebral im- 
pression, as 
well as paral- 
lelism of idiom 
and i 








But the 
my dear sir, to highway man 
perceive the had fled in 
relevancy of § dismay. 
your observa- .* 
tions, or to A 

> STAGGERER. 
“Whack Scene: 
up, or I'll let Model Lodg- 
her speak!” ing-house 
“Is there kitchen. 
any __ peculi- Time: Morn- 
arity in the  py'sieur (om his first visit to England): “Ze bullin! ZenIveel '8:- 
external seem- not go in yett; I veel come again when ze bull is out!” An old 
ing of my ap- tramp, who 


parel or demeanour, sir, that impels you, 
a total stranger, to—— 
“Once more, will you uncork that 
swag?” 
(Hopelessly bewildered) : “ My friend, 
I confess my utter inability to gather 
any coherent idea from the fragmentary 


” 





was frying a piece of bacon over the fire, 
had occasion to go to his “ travelling kit” 
for a fork. 

During the brief period that his back 
was turned a fellow lodger broke an egg 
(which he had picked up in some farm- 
yard) into the pan and began compla- 
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ELECTION HUMOURS. 


Drew, you know what to 
do with those two tickets 
for the Footballers’ 
Charity Dance?” 

“Yes, sir,” said his lady 
typewriter. 

A week later a com- 
mittee-man called on the 
merchant for 30s., the 
price of the tickets. 

“ They were returned, 
sir,” grumped the mer- 
chant. ‘I don’t believe in 
charity, sir.” 

‘‘ Pardon me,” said the 
committeeman ; “ but here 
are the numbers sent you, 
and the tickets taken at 
the dance.” 

‘* Miss Drew,” cried the 
merchant, “did you not 
send back those tickets 
I gave you?” 

“Well, no, sir. You 


‘* Those undershirts I bought here last week ——'’ said I knew what to do 


‘IT remember—did you find them warm enough, sir ? ’ 

‘* They were warm enough when 
I first put ’em on, but I didn’t ask 
about ‘em this morning.” 

** Ask about them?” 

‘‘Yes, ever since they were 
washed the baby has been wearing 
‘em. Now if you've got anything 
not so much of a bargain and 
more likely to remain my size, 
I'd like to see it.” 


cently attending to the cook- 
ing of the same. 

When the owner of the 
bacon returned he immedi- 
ately raised an outcry at the 
apparent theft, exclaiming, 
“Who's stole my bacon?” 
and directing his glance 
more particularly at the new- 
comer, who turned calmly 
round, and pointed to the 
bacon and egg, said, “ Is this 
thine?” 

* No!” was the reply of 
the bewildered _ tramp. 
“ Mine hadn’t an egg in it.” 


SHE KNEW WHAT TO DO. 


“No,” mused the rich Theatre Manager : ‘‘ So you want a part in our new one Af You 
merchant, “I don’t go in seem amelancholy sort of chap. What parts have you n taking? 


‘ ; ; Applicant : ** Well, I’ve been principal comic man in a company 
with charity. ‘Here, Miss _ that’s just gone to smash.” 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


MORE THAN WAS BARGAINED FOR! 


Miss Jones: “‘ Have you any letters for me to-day ?"’ 
Village Shopkeeper : ‘* Yes, miss, this card ; and he’s coming on Thursday ! ” 
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with them, and I went to the dance 
with my—my cousin.” 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


A story of a young woman who wound 
up her letter to a friend with, “ P.S.—I 
forgot to tell you I was married,” is 
matched. Miss Kate , of Chelten- 
ham, recently consented to adopt the name 
of a gentleman friend, and so they were 
married. She 
is in Bristol 
now, and is 
staying at 
the Queen’s 
Hotel. The 
other day 
she made 
some pur- 
chases, and, 
in going 
home, she 
said, “ You 
may send 
them home 
for me, Miss 
Kate ; 
Queen’s 
Hotel.” She 
had reached 
the sidewalk 
before she 
recollected 
she had 
given her 
maiden 
name. With 
admirable 
wit, she 
stepped back 
and said to 
the clerk, 
“Oh, by the way, send that package 
to Miss Kate ——, care of Mrs. 
Queen’s Hotel,” and she swept out of the 
store as if she had been married fifteen 
years. 


WHAT DID HE COMPLAIN OF? 

In a large drapery firm, where, from an 
assistant’s standpoint, the “living-in” 
systet did not.work well, a young fellow 
made some remarks regarding the scarcity 


** Waiter, what do you call this chop?” 
‘* Well, I call it a freak of nature.” 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


of food. The housekeeper was highly in- 
censed, and reported the matter to the 
chief. The youth was at once hauled 
“ before his betters.” ‘I hear,” said the 
employer, “that you were complaining 
about what was provided for dinner to- 
day.” “Oh, dear, no, sir,’’ was the unex- 
pected reply ; “I only complained about 
what was not provided.” The principal, 
by way of relieving his feelings, had re- 
course to his handkerchief. 
A 
CHAMPION 
MEAN MAN. 


The mean- 
est man on 
record is said 
to live in 
Geelong. He 
sold his son 
in-law one- 
half a cow 
and then re- 
fused to di- 
vide the milk, 
maintaining 
that he sold 
only the 
front _half. 
The _ buyer 
was also re- 
quired to pro- 
vide feed for 
the cow, and 
compelled to 
carry water 
to her three 
times a day 

S Recently the 
cow hooked 
the old man, 
and now he 
is suing his 


( > 


wane 
aad 


son-in-law for damages ! 


A boy was driving a donkey, which 
refused to move. “ Your donkey has a 
great deal of will power,” said a gentle- 
man, who was watching the struggle 
between the boy and the stubborn beast. 
“It isn’t his will power that troubles 
me,” said the boy; “it’s his won't 
power.” 








O the woman of small means it 
- should be easy to preserve a 
fashionable appearance on a very 
moderate outlay. The provision of 
“ready to wear” garments in neat and 
effective styles is most helpful, where 
the necessity for extreme or exclusive 
fashions is non-existent. 

Even the business girl finds it more 
profitable to expend, say, a couple of 
guineas upon a smartly-cut and well- 
made tailored coat and skirt in cloth 
and serge, than to attempt to make it 
herself. We hear much of the dearth of 
inexpensive and reliable dressmakers 
who will make up one’s own material ; 
but it is possible that the altered condi- 
tions account for their scarcity. 

The working and middle-class woman 
has patronised the ready-made garment 
so freely of late that the medium dress- 
maker finds a great part of her occupa- 
tion gone, and it does not pay her to 
make up customers’ materials. The 
amount of work needed for even a ser- 
vant-girl’s best Sunday frock is some- 
thing beyond the power of the “ little 
dressmaker.” 

Many of these workers now find regu- 
lar employment in the big factories or 
take the work home ready cut out and 
prepared, either for machining or hand- 

stitching, in parts. The improvement 
’ in the cut, style, and finish of the ready- 
to-wear garments, for which there is 
such an enormous sale, is most certainly 





due to the influence of the aliens who ~ 


have brought to England the special 
methods of tailoring at which they excel. 
These workers rarely have a slack time, 
as almost before one season is over they 
are busy on the preparation of new 
things for the next ; and between come 
the demands of the shippers of all 
classes of women’s garments to the 
colonies. Machinery also plays its part 


in the provisioning of so many thousands 
of smartly cut and neatly finished ready- 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY KATHLEEN. 


made costumes, coats, and blouses for 
popular demand. 

For the matron and the unduly stout 
woman, the long lines of the present re- 
vival of the Marie Antoinette 
mode is singularly becoming. 
The good effect of the long 
pleated skirt of this fashion is consider- 
ably helped by the /ichu-like folded 
drapery or trimming of the bodice. The 
fichu folded bodice gives length of line 
to the middle-aged figure, and adds 


For the 
Matron. 





FASHIONABLE HATS FOR GIRLS’ WEAR, 


piquant charm to the youthful form. 
Old and young matrons affect the period 
dress, but the young only can afford to 
choose the fantastically picturesque 
gowns so much favoured -by fashion. 
The dignified styles of the Pompa- 
dour and Marie Antoinette gowns now 
being devised by the skilled dress 
artists of London and Paris are, in 
moderation, very suitable for elegantly- 
dressed women at middle age, and the 
1830 gowns, when well chosen, are alike 
good types to follow. Crobsamay, 1dygaces 
or trimmings are, heweves, td * be- 
avoided, and the exaggeration of this 
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or any other period mode, should always 
be avoided by young and old. 

The beauty of lace as a relief to the 
picturesque gown is very apparent, and 
there can be no possible objection to the 
wearing of much lace if it is good. The 
practice of cutting up one lace to orna- 


,THE DOLLAR PRINCESS.” A REFLECTION 
FROM THE SUCCESSFUL PLAY AT DALY'S 
THEATRE. 


ment another of quite opposite character 
is to be deplored. 
Embroideries are always in vogue for 
underwear, but if embroidery is used on 
a garment there will gener- 
— ally be a trimming of lace as 
sss. “sewell, with the exception of 
children's: parmeénts, and for the little 
folks embroidery stands better than lace 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


as a trimming on washing garments. 
Most elaborate are the form and fashion- 
ing of much of the thin fabric under- 
garments now shown in the shops devot- 
ing special attention to these things. 
The patterns are more than ever cut on 
French lines, and the super-elaboration 
in the detail of the Empire nightdress 
and other undergarments of an expen- 
sive character is something to marvel 
at. .The sale of ready-to-wear garments 
of this class is large, but there are many 
women of refined taste and leisure who 
prefer to make their own undergarments, 
and in the most exclusive circles orders 
for all kinds of hand -work like this are 
placed with either specialists in dingerie 
or various charitable organisations. 
The late Queen Victoria was accus- 
tomed to give very extensive orders for 
hand-worked underwear to certain 


orphanages under the Royal patronage. 
Those beautifully-made garments were 
given away to either the Queen's pen- 
sioners or to charitable institutions. 
This, her late Majesty explained once, 
when speaking on the subject to a lady 


at Osborne, was the only way in which 
she could keep up the supply of orders, 
and this accounted for the large and 
valuable parcels of linen that frequently 
found their way into lowly cottages 
around Osborne. I have seen an old 
Irishwoman of great age in a cottage at 
Cowes, when sitting up in bed to receive 
visitors, wearing the finest of linen 
nightdresses, with the Royal monogram 
embroidered in the old-style red mark- 
ing thread. 

Princess Beatrice helped the late 
Queen in this good work, and both the 
Royal ladies delighted to give away 
quantities of Royal linen in this way that 
they might be able to help the orphan- 
ages by freely ordering more; and their 
special pleasure was to put such work in 
the hands of the orphans whose fathers 
had been soldiers. 

Much discretion should be used in the 
selection of the colours worn in one’s 

Cums hair. There are lights and 
ure _ shades in every head of hair, 
COREE, ich should be considered. 
Of course the gown must be reckoned 















with, but the same conditions which 
apply to the colour one chooses for a 
coiffure would naturally apply to the 
rest of the toilette. 

Brown hair contains certain glints of 
red or gold which it is wise to accen- 
tuate. Nothing will do this so success- 
fully as green. For this reason foliage 
or green in some way should adorn the 
head of the girl who longs for ruddy- 
gold hair. Yellow is another colour 
which is most artistic with hair of uncer- 
tain tints, the creamy tones being pre- 
ferable. 

Titian-haired women should avoid 
blue. It is most commonplace with this 
glorious hair. Browns, greens, yellows, 
white and black are satisfactory on this 
type, while a becoming effect can be 
obtained by a judicious use of vivid red, 
a departure far from hackneyed. Red 
has the effect of burnishing the hair, 
giving it a decided golden cast in conse- 
quence. 

For the Titian-haired woman, the 
blonde, or the woman with snowy 
tresses, jet is most effective, but for the 
brunette it is well nigh impossible. Few 
woman can boast of hair so black that 
it will not suffer by comparison with jet. 
Silver or jewelled effects are equally 
effective on either the blonde or inter- 
mediate type. Ribbon bands are very 
becoming, and, of course, afford one a 
greater variety of changes. Ribbon 
skilfully entwined with a vine or spray 
of natural or artificial foliage makes a 
charming decoration—indeed, there are 
many ways of varying this idea. 

Though at first sight the idea of 
embroidered book-covers may not seem 
Su new, I venture to claim for 

derma “ the slip book-cover, adapt- 

able to any book one may be 
reading, the attribute of novelty, com- 
bined with that of practical utility. 
There are cases in which the ornament- 
ing of an object detracts from its use- 
fulness in the work-a-day world, and 
here the embroideress who truly loves 
her art will stay her hand ; for her aim 
is ever, by adding to the beauty of a 
thing, to perfect its suitability to 
its purpose. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 
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The uses of this slip-cover require 
but little explaining. Say that a friend 
lends you a new book in delicate bind- 
ing ; your grandmother would have 
clothed it in a suit of sombre brown 





A LONDON TAILOR-MADE COSTUME IN 
WHITE MILITARY CLOTH. 


paper to ensure its safety ; but you slip 
on your pretty cover, and, behold, the 
volume is as dainty as ever, and safe 
from fear of damage. 

Or, we will imagine; thay, wheh #tay- 
ing away from home, §ygu*yisit 2° local 
library and bring from thence a book 
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whose binding is none too clean and 
fresh ; then again your slip -cover comes 
to the rescue, and renders the offending 
volume a thing of beauty once more. 
But it is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
various occasions when these dainty 
little covers will be useful, so we will at 
once proceed to the question of making 
them—and few things are more pertectly 
simple. 

The material to be chosen depends 
much upon the wear the cover is to have. 
For general use, nothing is more ser- 
viceable than a good, firm linen, em- 
broidered in washing silks or threads ; 
a dark colour soils the least quickly, but 
white or cream will stand frequent wash - 
ing without hurt, and always look fresh 
and dainty—no small advantage to 
dwellers in towns. 

Should the covers be intended for 
presents, or for more or less ornamental 
purposes, they can be made of silk, satin, 
Roman satin—in fact, any material which 
commends itself to the worker; and the 
ornamentation may be as elaborate as 
she fancies, or as simple. 


A strip of material is required about 
ten inches wide, and twenty inches long 
(these measurements allow for turn- 


ings). Half an inch must be turned in 
all round. As the cover will project 
beyond the edges of the book, it must be 
made fairly firm, though not hard and 
stiff; if it is to stand washing, an inter- 
lining will not be satisfactory, and a 
stout linen should be chosen, which will 
have sufficient substance in itself; or, 
when the cover is lined and finished, 
a strip of thick brown paper may be 
slipped in to give the requisite firmness. 

If silk or other delicate materials be 
used, tailor’s canvas may be employed 
as an interlining, the edges of the silk 
being turned down over it. In any case 
a thin lining of silk or sateen must be 
placed over the strip, and neatly slip- 
stitched all round. Each end is then 
turned up to the depth of three inches, 
and sewn along the edges. This com- 
pletes the making of the cover. Need- 
less:té say, allcermbroidery must be com - 
pleted, a&d: thoroughly ironed, before 
the making-up is commenced. 
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The cover must be large enough to 
allow of a book been easily slipped in 
without unduly bending the binding. 
The measurements I have given will be 
found a good average size. 

Brocades and other fancy materials 
can be most effectively employed, and, 
not requiring working, will appeal to 
those who like to gain much effect at a 
small outlay of time and labour. 


AFTER READING A POPULAR NOVEL. 


Wote.—Anyone supplying the correct 
answers to these questions will be given 
a trip to the North Pole. 


Why did the town nestle among the 
hills? 

Why did she feel a mantling blush 
steal over her cheeks? 

How did it happen that a strange 
sense of unrest swept over him? 

What was it that she swept out of the 
room ? 

Why did she never 
strangely beautiful 
evening ? 

What made him flick the ashes from 
his cigarette? 

How long did her heart stand still? 

Who deserted the ball-room, and 
why? 

Why did the cold wind that fanned 
their cheeks feel so good? 

Why did it seem to her as if all the 
joy had gone out of her young life? - 

What made the house stiller than 
death that night? 

When confronted by the lawyers, why, 
was he visibly affected? 

Why was she the life of the whole 
gathering, when her heart told her that 
all was lost? 

Why did the dog look up at that 
moment and wag his tail, as if he, too, 
understood her? 

What choked his utterance? 

What made her look back on that day 
all the rest of her life? 

Why was there a long pause? 

Why were her hands so nerveless 
when she let the telegram drop? 
~ (What made her suspect that he had 
been drinking? 


look more 
than upon that 












HE annual subscription to the 
Caravan Club (5s.) is now due 
and should be sent direct, by 


cheque or postal order, to the Hon. 
Subscrip- Treasurer, Mr. E. Bennett, 
tion. 14, Cyril Mansions, Battersea 


Park, London, S.W. 

A list of members of the Club with 
addresses is now being printed, and a 
copy will in due course be 
sent to each member. 
Changes of address should 
be at once sent to the Hon. General 
Secretary at the offices of the Club, 358; 
Strand, W.C. The Council anticipate 
that this list will prove most useful, en- 
abling members to know where their 
fellow-members reside. When touring, 
too, through the country it is hoped 
‘members will make a point of calling on 
their fellow-members in the various 
counties they visit. In this way plea- 
sant acquaintanceships will be formed, 
if not friendships, and through the 
exchange of ideas in connection with the 
pastime the general utility and prestige 
of the Club enhanced. 

The Hon. General Secretary has writ- 
ten to each of our consuls-general in 
the Continental countries for 
exact details regarding tra- 
velling in caravans for plea- 
sure and health, and the replies will 
form a very valuable addition to the 
Club’s repository of caravanning infor- 
mation. 

From the British Consulate at Rome 
the following letter has been received : 
“In reply to your inquiry of 
the 28th inst., I cannot tell 
you the exact amount of deposit required 
by the custom-house authorities at the 
Italian frontier for the temporary impor- 
tation of your vans, as the said duty 
varies in accordance with the nature, 
size, and weight of the conveyances. I 
enclose English translation of an extract 
from the Italian Customs Tariff, show- 

No. 83. February, rgro, 


List of 
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Foreign 
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ing the various amounts of duty levied 
on carriages, etc. Permits of temporary 
importation are only granted for three 
months. They can be renewed for a 
further period of three months ; but this 
is a privilege which may be granted or 
refused by the Italian custom-house 
authorities. Certain fees and taxes are 
payable in connection with the renewal 
of such permits ; but they vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the vehicles and to 
the different municipalities by which 
they are levied. Roads in Italy are not 
considered exceptionally good for motor 
or caravan traffic. As regards safety 
of camping in Italy, it much depends 
upon the localities through which you 
intend to travel. I presume the party 
is composed also of gentlemen. I 
should add, however, that no one is 
allowed to carry weapons in Italy with- 
out a special licence from the police. 
Public thoroughfares may not be ob- 
structed by the vans, and private pro- 
perty must not be encroached upon 
without permission from the owners. I 
should think that the best port to arrive 
at would be Genoa. At all events, as 
I see no provision in the Italian Police 
Act with regard to caravans, I think it 
would be in the interest of your Club, 
in the first instance, to send an advance 
van to Genoa, accompanied by one of 
your agents who can speak Italian or 
French. He could then from the spot 
be able to report to you the exact rules 
to be followed in connection with your 
proposed expedition.” 
Translation of extract from Italian 
Customs Tariff. 
No. 4 wd 
182 a. Common carriages, hav- 
ing not more than 2 


wheels,each_ . - eas 
182 b. Common carriages, hav- 
ing more than , 2,, % 


wheels, but nét inj: 


than 5 springs, "each i 8 0 
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No. fs @ 
182 c. Common carriages, hav- 

ing more than 2 

wheels and 5 springs, 

ee ‘ -13 4:0 


182 bis. 1—Motor cars weigh- 
ing less than 5 quin- 
tals (about 10 cwts.) 


each . ; . 8 0 oO 
182 bis. 2—Motor cars weigh- 

ing between 5 and 10 

quintals (about 20 

cwts.) each : 6.0.6 
182 bis. 3—Motor cars weigh- 

ing more than 10 

quintals  . ; - 24 0 0 
H. B. M. consul at Amsterdam 


writes : “ Caravans used by gypsies and 
people who provide entertain- 

Holland, ments at fairs are allowed to 
pitch on public roads and on 
unenclosed lands, and are generally 
tolerated, but I should say that a plea- 
sure caravan would be very much in- 
convenienced by the extraordinary 
curiosity of the people, and that you 
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would have very little privacy. The 
roads are very good, and horses are 
procurable, but water, except in large 
towns, is not good. The best port of 
arrival would be Rotterdam, to which 
there is regular communication from 
London by the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. and Wm. Miiller & Co.'s 
‘ Batavier Line.’” 

The Director of the Commercial Intel - 
ligence Branch of the Board of Trade, to 
Customs Whom we have referred the 
Tariff on subject of duties leviable on 
Caravans. vehicles such as caravans 
entering Continental countries, is of 
opinion that it is probable that if 
arrangements were made with the 
custom authorities at the port of en- 
trance, or frontier, duty paid on pleasure 
touring caravans would be refunded 
when the caravan was taken out of the 
country again. Any readers who have 
had practical experience of the matter 
would oblige us by letting us know 
thereof for the benefit of other members 
of the Caravan Club who may desire to 
tour on the Continent. 


THE REAL FOR THE SHAM. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


Y spirits were so very low, they verged on the funereal ; 
I viewed the world through jaundiced eyes—so bitter and so dreary all ; 
And yet I felt I was composed of quite the right material 
To trip a jig or play a tune or take a trip aerial. 


The town's seductions jarred on me and Seemed but useless lumber— 
I bore them with abhorrence, and I wished they wouldn’t cumber. 

I tried all sorts of pastimes and junkets without number; 

They plunged me in a deeper gloom and wrapped my soul in slumber. 


And then one day I heard that caravanning’s most entrancing, 

And better far for health and strength than running or than dancing, 
That spleen is like a swollen gland that only needs a lancing, 

And one has but to take the road to set the spirits prancing. 


So then I changed my way of life. I shunned all public places ; 
I wooed in lonely solitudes the Muse’s pensive graces. 

I found contentment rich and rare in kicking o’er the traces, 
And from the windows of my van make no more rude grimaces. 


Then here’s to the road and the mossy glade, 
+s. «. § <The song of the brook, the swish of the trees, 
.*~ *,,*The scent of meadow, the murmur of bees, 
And the pitch in the evening shade. 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


ITH pointed indications of re- 
newed prosperity in the year 
before us a great wave of 

uptimism seems to be engulfing the 
motor-making concerns throughout the 
country. I believe this optimistic feel- 
ing is rightly based on the knowledge 
that the motor business in England has 


dignified superiority. The very men- 


tion of a name, or the fleeting view 
ot the passing car, gives the enthusiastic 
English motorist a thrill of pride. 

The gentle purr of the Rolls-Royce, 
its long graceful lines and magnificently 
finished parts, can never fail to draw 
forth unqualified admiration. 





A DEAD-FRONT VIEW OF THE NEW [5 H.-P. DA(MLER. 


not only levelled itself, but by sound 
sterling engineering practice more than 
holds its own against the multitude of 
Continental cars which up to within a 
year or so since unquestionably led the 
field. 

There are certain British cars, how- 
ever, that have throughout a{more or less 
unrestful period, which, by a natural evolu- 
tionary system connected itself with the 
infant industry, maintained a delightfully 


Again, Daimler—that name has stood, 
and we all hope for all time will stand, as 
the emblem of standardised engineering 
perfection, and whils tfree from bias, and 
aware that it is not within any living 
man’s category of knowledge to say: 
“I know the best car made,” I state 
without hesitation that the latest 22 h.-p. 
Daimler is a creation of which the com- 
pany themselves and every individual 
owner is rightfully proud. 


937’ 
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‘The development of the British -built 
car is a remarkable testimony to the 
excellence of design and workmanship, 
attained only by unflagging energy, and 
the unimpeachable integrity of all con- 
cerned. 

The larger firms in England are now 
working at high pressure, and, although 
in England alone one hundred and 
eighty -five thousand cars are now regis- 
tered, the steady demand for the sturs 
dily -built British car is well maintained, 
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before me relating to the 18 h.-p. Bed- 
ford — that excellent production of 
Bedford Motors, Ltd., of Long Acre. 
Twenty -six to twenty-eight miles to the 
gallon would seem to be the actual 
average consumption of the Bedford, 
and this, together with the many other 
carefully thought-out details, make the 
car (as was predicted at Olympia) one 
of the most interesting things on wheels 
of this year. Although the first Bedford 
chassis, or a large proportion of it, 
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so that with the addition of fast increas - 
ing export orders (in spite of many 
exclusive tariffs) the British motor in- 
dustry has proved itself a progressive 
undertaking, able to more than hold its 
own in the world’s competition. 

A correspondent recently wrote me 
respecting the excessive petrol consump - 
tion of his 18—2o0h.-p. 4-cylinder. So 
bad hai it become that his highest ambi- 
tion appeared to be to get sixteen miles to 
the gallon while at that time his car was 
only doing nine. 

In striking contrast are the figures 


originally emanated from the largest 
factory in the United States, and repeat 
orders have had to go through owing to 
an unexpected rush of business, which 
caught the company before they were 
prepared to execute the orders, I under- 
stand the most elaborate arrangements 
have been made for the actual produc- 
tion of the greater number of parts in 
the company’s own English factory. 
Meanwhile, in the huge Long Acre 
building, business merrily rolls in and 
satisfied owners drive out. 

The Bedford: 18 h.-p. Torpedo, on 
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which I had a run before delivery to 

a customer, is really remarkable value, 

and the coach-work, all built in London, 

is “* tip-top.” 

The recent six months’ conviction on 

a charge of manslaughter of the young 

works manager of one of 
Skios. ; 

our leading motor works, 

due he (the driver) claimed chiefly to 
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for one or two theoretical reasons find 
favour with some ; but it has so often 
been my ill-luck to have “ front-wheel ” 
skids, that a precautionary measure is 
necessary, especially when one’s subur- 
ban “ potterings " constantly bring one 
in contact with wet tram-rails and high 
cambered roads. 

Among the many London firms en- 
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a terrible skid, brings back to every 
one of us the importance of using 
efficient non-skid tyres. The Dunlop 
non-skid has, from personal experience; 
proved a boon on either slightly frozen 
or the muddiest of roads. In fixing 
your Dunlop non-skids for running in 
town I always advocate placing one on the 
front “ off ” wheel and one on the rear 
left-hand wheel. This system may not 


gaged in hiring cars for private use it 
is pleasing to mention Motor 
set a Job-masters, Ltd., to whom I 
had recourse some few days back. Their 
charges are remarkably reasonable, and 
their staff and attendants smart and 
courteous. 
The cars for hire include the most 
up-to-date and well-equipped open and 
closed types, with liveried chauffeurs. 
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Arrangements have been made for the 
1910 Aeronautical Exhibition at the 
Paris Grand Palais from 
October 15 to November 2. 
It should certainly, in view 
of the remarkable strides in the avia- 
tion world, afford an educational oppor- 
tunity too good to be missed by 
anyone lucky enough to get over the 
Channel at that time. Up to time of 
writing no definite decision had arrived 
regarding the Automobile Exhibition in 
Paris. 

It is interesting to note that, as a result 
of the Motor Union's representation, the 
railway companies whose boat service 
convey cars to and from the Continent 
are arranging a special apparatus for 
rapidly emptying the petrol tanks — 
avoiding waste of time and liability to 
spill the petrol. 

The Edinburgh Motor Show at 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, is at- 
tracting considerable atten- 
tion at the moment. 
Among the cars entered for 
the annual non-stop London to Edinburgh 
run on January 28 are the 18 h.-p. 
De Dion with Stocks at the wheel and 
the 18 h.-p. Bedford with F. Conway 
Jenkins as pilot. 

On March 28th we are promised the 
first of what is hoped to be a series of 
Brooklands ine race meetings at Brook- 

and _— lands. 

Racing. § The fact that Brooklands 


Aviation 
Notes. 


Scotland's 
ow. 
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complies admirably with all reasonable 
aviators’ requirements, and has already 
been the scene of several excellent 
demonstrations, notably M. Paulhan’s, 
should enable the go-ahead manage- 
ment to arrange a combination pro- 
gramme of motor racing, motor cycle 
racing and aerial displays, to say no- 
thing of relay races, etc., which would 
bring the surrounding populace in their 
hundred thousands. 

Of course, whilst to many of us motor 
racing is a Sport well worthy of the 
name, it is perfectly easy to imagine 
the disinclination of the man in the 
street to occupy the whole afternoon 
after a tedious run in the train, by 
watching an occasional rush round a 
“ whitewashed basin,” with an intermin- 
able irritating wait between whiles, time 
which could be well occupied by demon - 
strations equally instructive as enter- 
taining. 

Brooklands is the sporty motorist’s 
“ Mecca,” but it is palpable that before it 
can be anyone else’s “ Mecca”’ the at- 
tractions must be largely increased ; the 
advertising scheme more ably carried 
out, so as to place such attractions 
before the sport-loving public in a more 
aggressive manner; the facilities for 
getting to Weybridge and the track im- 
proved; and last, but by no means 
least, the catering for the public en- 
closures conducted on better business 
lines. 
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From a drawing by Burk Downing. 





